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Consumers who buy your bread know... 
believe it or not. . . all about “grain, color of crumb, 
break and shred, bloom, etc.” 

But they don’t use these words. All points of con- 
sumer preference in bread quality simmer down to 
one word — and that word is your name on the 
bread wrapper. 

From your angle, technical terms in the flour field: 
“ash, protein, gluten, fermentation tolerance, bread 
quality’’ can all be said in one word: “International.” 
A “Bakery Proved” flour for every purpose —- to pro- 
duce bread for any type of market. 

For a background of quality in your brand name 
look to the half-century background of quality behind 


International ‘‘Bakery Proved”’ Flours. 
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As America’s armed forces go into action on the battle fronts of the world, other 
large forces go into action behind the scenes — transporting foodstuffs and sup- 


plies to the fighting men. 


Chase Bags . . . Burlap, Cotton and 
Paper . . . are furnishing protection 
in storing and shipping flours, fruits, 
cereals, vegetables, produce and many 
other important foods. On the home 
front, too, they play an important part 
in transporting commodities to the 
point where needed . . . foods for our 
homes . . . chemicals for industry .. . 
fertilizers and feeds for the farmer. 


The Chase Bag Company is protecting 
its ninety-five year reputation for better 
bags by continuing to produce the best 
hags possible from the materials now 
available. Although restricted by present 
domestic and foreign market conditions, 
we are using only the highest grades of 
procurable materials, and we are ad- 
hering to our advanced methods of fab- 
rication and printing! 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) 


Sales Offices, 


DALLAS 

ST. LouIs 
NEW ORLEANS 
ORLANDO. FLA. 


GOSHEN. IND 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


309 West Jackson Bivd., 


SERVICE 


Coast-to-Coast 


FOR BETTER 
BAGS 


Chicago, Ill. 


DENVER 
PITTSBURGH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND. ORE. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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November 11, 1942 


CHEVROLET 


BOISE 

MEMPHIS 
HUTCHINSON 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


MOTOR 


COTTON 


co. 


Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
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Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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LONG’ DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 


CABLE ADDRESS *‘CONFLOMILS”* 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 














Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


W 





INGOLD WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 














Minnesota Girt Four... . . . tong on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


VITAMIN ASSAYS “BLODGETT’S” 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 


LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY ny Se ny eee Sy eee ae 
Mall Hast GOR Sires = COWARD 3. CANNON, Directer FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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1. UNIFORMITY 
2. PERFORMANCE 
3. FLAVOR 

4. SALES 


You'll win repeat business with 
the tempting taste and finer eating 
qualities of every loaf baked with 
the distinctive full-flavored flours 
from the high altitude wheat em- 
pire. In your shop, these flours give 
you a desirable margin of safety in 
mixing and fermentation time, pro- 
ducing pure-white breads, smooth 
in texture, delightful to eat. Next 
time, specify these sales-making 
flours —enriched and plain. You'll 
like their economy, strength, and 
dependability in shop performance. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Bake Uf America fo wn58 Yeats 
THE ( prac saan & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: enve2, COLORADO 






BAKER *« MILLER « GROCER 
ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 





















TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER [= 
AMERICA x 
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Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 

F., L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 







Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 


criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Feed Supplies Are Largest on Record 


Some Shifts Probably Will Be Necessary in Feeding Practices, But 
Total Quantity Is Sufficient for Needs, This Department 
of Agriculture Report States 


SUMMARY 


Prospective supplies of feed grains, 
hay and oil cake and meal for 1942-43 
are the largest on record. Supplies of 
feed concentrates, including feed wheat 
and byproduct feeds, are estimated to 
be 9% above the record supply last 
year, enough to offset the requirements 
of the increased number of animals on 
farms. The corn supply is expected to 
total about 3.5 billion bushels, by far 
the largest on record. 

Supplies of oil cake and meal are ex- 
pected to be about 35% larger in 1942- 
48 than in 1941-42. The total supply 
of animal protein feeds, including skim 
milk, however, is not expected to be 
much larger in 1943 than in 1942. With 
increased livestock numbers, the supply 
of animal protein feeds in relation to 
livestock on farms will be the smallest 
in recent years. Poultry and hog pro- 
ducers probably will find it necessary 
to increase the feeding of oilseed meal 
to replace animal protein feeds. Hay 
supplies are expected to be ample for 
the increasing number of livestock on 
farms. 

Although the disappearance of feed 
in 1942-43 will be the largest on record, 
indicated feed grain production appears 
sufficient for the increased requirements 
of livestock. Carry-over of feed grains 
in 1943 may be about as large as the 
carry-over in 1942. 

Some increase in feed grain acreage 
in 1943 is expected as a result of the 
strong demand for feeds. However, 
with yield per acre about the same as 
the 1937-41 average, production of feed 
grains in 1943 probably would be sub- 
stantially smaller than in 1942. 


vv 


HE combined production of corn, 

oats, barley and grain sorghums 

indicated this year. totals 120,000,- 
000 tons, about 8% larger than the pre- 
vious record production in 1920, Corn 
production was increased to 3,016,000,- 
000 bus, and the hay crop (wild and 
tame) was indicated at 105,000,000 tons, 
7% larger than any other crop on rec- 
ord. Qilseeds in 1942 will yield a record 
production of oilseed cake and meal. 

Since July 1 over 60,000,000 bus of 
sealed corn have been released by farm- 
ers and about 13,000,000 bus have been 
sold by the government. About 200,- 
000,000 bus of corn remains under seal 
and owned by the government, about 
one half as much as a year earlier. The 
quantity of sealed and government- 
owned corn in the Oct. 1 carry-over was 
the smallest since 1938. 

Since July 1 about 17,000,000 bus of 
1941 corn have been redeemed and 
about 48,000,000 bus of resealed corn 
have been redeemed, leaving 157,000,000 
bus of corn under seal. In recent weeks 
sales of government-owned corn have 
been light. During August and the 
first part of September, 15,000,000 bus 
of government wheat were suld, bring- 
ing the total sales of wheat this year to 
57, 000 bus. 

Disappearance of feed concentrates in 


the United States totaled 124,000,000 
tons in 1941-42, 10% greater than dur- 
ing the preceding year. This is consid- 
erably larger than during any of the 
15 years for which comparable data are 
available. Disappearance per animal 
unit was slightly larger than in the pre- 
ceding year and the heaviest in 15 years. 


Feeding of livestock during 1941-42 re- 
flected the relatively low price of feed 
grains compared with prices of most 
classes of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. 

The hog-corn price ratio was favorable 
for hog producers during most of the 
past year, and unusually favorable in 


recent months. The number of hogs 
raised this year will be by far the 
largest on record, and market weights 
will be considerably above average. At 
present the hog-corn ratio at Chicago 
is 16.8, compared with the 1920-89 avy- 
erage for September of 11.8. The but- 


(Continued on page 33.) 














EXPERIENCE... 
Duivole IS eZ evilage of lhe : VOWCEHI" 


For four long years V-go has gone through the mill. In the soaring temperature and 


humidity of four summers . . . several of them among the worst on record . . . 


V-go 


has repeatedly demonstrated its dependable keeping quality. In millions of kitchens 


throughout the country .. . 


flour again and again has proven its superior baking qualities. 


under every condition imaginable . . 


. V-go self-rising 


With V-go, scores of mill brands have won new laurels among the consumer . 


have made important increases in sales volume. Only with a tried and tested product 


.. only with V-go . . 


stitute for experience . . 


Victor 
Bivd. 


141 W. Jackson 
New York, N. Y. 


Plants: 
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Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 


. the priceless heritage of the pioneer. 


CHEMICAL 


Nashville, Tenn. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 


. can these gains definitely be maintained. There is no sub- 


wor kK § 
Chicago, Illinois 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 


‘ ling Phosphate 
ob Ring Blour Sales 
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BIG 














FLOUR 


are in step with the times. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR gives the baker the 
greatest value at the least cost. It is a vigorous product that 
reflects the new sentiment of aggressive bakers for a flour that 
contains the maximum goodness in the wheat berry—a flour 
that serves the new public taste. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR is milled from the 
strong varieties of finest hard winter wheat in our modern mills. 
Production is guided by milling and laboratory experts who 
know what is necessary to win an increasing share of the ex- 
panding market for bakers’ bread. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR is proudly eager to 
help bakers Make America Strong. 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Performs the baking job excellently 
for the progressive bakers who 
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FTC Investigation of Milling and 
Baking Begins; Queries Dig Deep 





QUESTIONS HINT CHANGES 
IN TRADE PRACTICES 


By Emmet DOUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Six pages of questions, designed to ac- 
quaint the Federal Trade Commission with the most intimate 
details of where every penny goes in the wheat flour milling indus- 
try, and four pages containing 26 questions of a similar nature 
involving the bread baking industry, make up the twin question- 
naires which the federal government now has distributed to the 
milling and bakery trades, with the request that the completed 


reports be mailed to Washington 

The bread questionnaires were mailed 
from Washington on Oct. 31. The flour 
forms were mailed by the Federal Trade 
Commission Nov. 2. The completed 
forms are expected to be received by 
the commission by the middle of the 
month. 

To expedite the assembling of the 
data requested, upwards of 40 FTC 
accountants and economists are now in 
the field, visiting bakery owners and 
flour millers to assist in the job. The 
FTC hopes to have a report of what 
the questionnaires show to lay before 
Director Byrnes, of the Office of Stabil- 
ization, who ordered the investigation, 
by the last week in November. 

The miller report form is divided into 
six questions, beginning with officers’ and 
employees’ remuneration, including an- 
nual pay, plus any bonus or extra com- 
pensation, with an explanation of why 
the extras were paid. Item two covers 
labor cost per barrel of flour produced 
during March, 1942, and September, 
1942, with the straight time hourly wage 
rate for employees below the rank of 
foreman, for the weekly pay period in- 
cluding March 31, and Sept. 30. Op- 
erating cost statements are sought for 
the fiscal years ending in 1941 and- 1942, 
and for the months of July, August and 
September, 1941, and same months in 
1942, These statements must include 
all flour produced and millfeed pro- 
duced during the several periods, and 
the various costs charged as operation 
expense. 

The sixth inquiry involves financial 
statements, the miller being called upon 
to furnish copies of comparative con- 
solidated balance sheets at the end of 
each fiscal year from 1935 to 1942 in- 
clusive. Also, copies of income and 
expense statements and _ reconciliation 
of surplus, on a consolidated basis, for 
each of the fiscal years from 1935 to 
1942, inclusive. 

The questionnaire concludes with these 
general” inquiries: 


i State any suggestions ‘that you. may 


“within 10 days after receipt.” 


NEW SOYBEAN MEAL 
CEILING SOON 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new ceil- 
ing price of soybean meal, which the 
Office of Price- Administration hopes 
to announce shortly, “will be fair and 
equitable to every type of distributor 
and will prevent resellers from prof- 
iteering,” it was said in OPA circles 
last week. The new price schedules 
will be based on the contract pro- 
gram of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
which has arranged a schedule under 
which- processors: are crushing- beans 
this year. The new ceiling will cover 
the sale of soybean meal from the 
processors’ level all the way to the 
retailer, it was declared. The CCC 
price: established for: sales of soy- 
bean meal, under the processing pro- 
gram, has been much below the aver- 
age ceiling of wholesale and retail 
dealers, whose price limits were set 
by the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation last March, With soybean 
processors mostly out of the market, 
as far as new sales are concerned, 
have been much 
limits. 





resellers’ 
above the processors’ 


prices 


have with regard to changes in manu- 

facturing practices or marketing 
policies that would result in the re- 
duction of the cost of flour. 

Do you favor the standardization 

- of weights and sizes of packages? 
Give reasons. 

State the estimated savings per 
barrel resulting from restriction of 
sizes used for domestic sales to the 
following sizes: 2 Ibs, 5 Ibs, 10 Ibs, 
25 Ibs, 50 Ibs and 100 Ibs. 
The bakery . questionnaire starts off 

with a request. for. detailed information 
of types of _ bread ; -manufactured for 
home sales and for restaurant use, and 





asks if white, rye and whole wheat 
types were limited to one variety of 
each kind, what would be the dollars 
and cents savings in production costs 
for the accounting period, including 
Sept. 30, 1942? What is the minimum 
number of varieties of rolls which could 
be produced, is another question, indi- 
cating that some limitation on varieties 
and brands may be ordered as one re- 
sult of the present study. 


The bakers also are asked to break 
down labor costs, materials costs, de- 
livery costs, packaging costs;~‘disclose 
what per cent of product was double 
wrapped, and what savings would ensue 
if single wrapped. Slicing, return of 
stales, conservation of trucks and rub- 
ber, and the giving of premiums or free 
goods are also covered, and finally finan- 
cial statements similar to those requested 
from the millers. 





OPA STARTS CHECK ON RETAIL 
OBSERVANCE OF PRICE CEILING 


Grocers Warned Against Price Advances—70 Firms in Washing- 
ton Cited for Violations—May Revoke Licenses to Do 
Business if Abuses Continue 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the cita- 
tion of 70 firms in the nation’s capital 
for violation of price ceilings, the govern- 
ment embarked on a widespread program 
to enforce ceiling prices, particularly 
at retail levels under the general maxi- 
mum price regulation. 

Following a week end warning to 
4,000 retailers, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration sought to check further rifts 
in the control fabric resulting from ap- 
parent substantial violations and over- 
charging. 

Week end OPA warning to 4,000 of 
10,000 firms investigated in the first 
cross-section check on general compli- 
ance was the initial step toward revok- 
ing licenses to do business of firms con- 
tinuing the alleged violations. It accom- 
panied a report by the Department of 
Labor that, despite price controls, aver- 
age family food costs rose 2.4% over the 
country between Sept. 15 and Oct. 15. 

Most of this rise occurred prior to 
Oct. 6 action of OPA in bringing addi- 
tional farm products and other goods 
under control placing 90% of food items 
under ceilings. 

Notices served by OPA constitute offi- 
cial warning that if any further viola- 
tions occur, OPA can go into court and 
ask suspension of the retailers’ licenses 
to sell commodities under OPA regula- 
tion. 

A four-week enforcement drive at gro- 
cery stores concentrated on cost-of-liv- 
ing commodities, including coffee, tea, 
milk and sugar. Enforcement drives cov- 
ering other commodities are being pre- 
pared, OPA said. 

OPA added that more than 1,000 addi- 
tional cases are being prepared and fur- 
ther action is expected shortly. 

The initial investigation of how re- 


tailers were obeying the OPA regula- 
tions was confined to a check on prices 
of such items as rolled oats, corn meal, 
corn flakes, rice, bran, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, cake mixes, bread and other daily 
consumed foods, according to OPA’s an- 
nouncement issued Nov. 8. Investigators 
checked over 10,000 retail outlets, most- 
ly grocery stores, and issued warning 
notices to 4,000 on a variety of infrac- 
tions of the maximum price regulation’s 
provisions. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT SCHAFER NOW 
OPA FLOUR ASSISTANT 


Joins Atherton Bean in Flour Section of 
OPA Food Branch—Former 
Commodity Broker 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Rob- 
ert Schafer, of New York, who since 
June, 1941, has been an economist in the 
wool section of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, has become principal as- 
sistant to Atherton Bean, of the flour 
section of the food and food products 
branch of the OPA. 

Mr. Schafer is a specialist on crop re- 
porting and grain brokerage. He had 
four years in Harvard college, followed 
by two years in Harvard Business School, 
and one year doing special research 
in the Kansas State Agricultural College 
at Manhattan. From 1937 to 1940 he 
was associated with E. A. Pierce & Co. 
as eastern grain man and commodity 
broker. For a year, previous to com- 
ing to Washington, he was manager of 
the commodity department of Orvis 
Bros., a New York brokerage house. 

While at Harvard, Mr. Schafer wrote 
a business and financial column for the 
Boston Transcript. 
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To step up the government program 
for the production of commercial alcohol, 
chiefly to meet expanding needs in the 
production of synthetic rubber, flour mill- 
ers may be asked to undertake prepara- 
tion of government wheat for industrial 
alcohol plants. 

Some millers are already grinding gov- 
ernment wheat for this purpose. The 
Cleveland, Ohio, plant of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. has been engaged in pre- 
paring wheat for an industrial alcohol 
producer for some time and the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. also has been grinding 
some wheat for the same purpose. Both 
companies, of course, are making use of 
otherwise excess capacity and continue 
to take care of regular flour business 
as usual. 

For some time there has been consid- 
erable experimental work done by sev- 
eral flour milling companies in methods 
of preparing wheat for alcohol distilling. 
One company has been experimenting 
with various types of granulation for 
one of the alcohol producers for six 
months. In general, the production proc- 
ess calls for removing the bran and re- 
ducing the remainder to a coarse granu- 
lation. It is reported that experiments 
have shown that a semolina type of gran- 
ulation is the best for distillers’ purposes. 

The War Production Board has been 
considering the possibility of grinding 

* 200,000,000 bus of government wheat for 
this alcohol production. Most of the 
whisky distillers, who use grain, have 
sufficient grinding capacity to prepare 
their own wheat for distilling, but the 
industrial alcohol producers, most but 
not all of whom are located along the 
seaboard, do not have adequate facilities 
for grinding. These companies nor- 
mally produce alcohol from molasses, a 
large portion of which is imported from 
the Caribbean area, chiefly from Cuba. 

Wartime shipping difficulties have re- 
stricted the amount of molasses coming 
into these plants, and if grain can be 
substituted for molasses, it will take 
that much pressure off shipping facili- 
ties, which are badly needed elsewhere. 

That is the reason for the study that 
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MILLS MAY GRIND MORE WHEAT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL NEEDS 


Some Plants Now Engaged in ececas of Wheat Base to Replace 
Molasses in Seaboard Commercial Alcohol Plants 
—Program in Early Stage 


has been made by milling companies. 
When the synthetic rubber program gets 
into full swing, it is expected that more 
alcohol will be needed than is now being 
produced, large as the present produc- 
tion is. 

So far, the government has not taken 
an active hand in asking mills to grind 
wheat for distillers, except that the 
wheat ground comes from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks. Present contracts 
have been made directly between mills 
and commercial alcohol producers. There 
is no intention, of course, that millers en- 
gage in alcohol production themselves. 

Other millers besides those mentioned 
are interested in the program and are 
ready to take part in it. So far, the 
program is in its early stages, but if 
there is to be any substantial substitu- 
tion of wheat for molasses in industrial 
alcohol plants, the milling industry is 
likely to be called on to grind a lot of 
wheat for this purpose. 

Whisky distilleries have been converted 
almost entirely to war alcohol production, 
and their rate of operation has been 
stepped up greatly. September produc- 
tion was nearly three times normal. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INJUNCTION IS DISSOLVED 
IN FLOUR CONTRACT CASE 


Reapine, Pa.—Preliminary injunction 
in the equity proceedings of Bachman 
Bakeries, Inc., against the Union National 
Mill, Springfield, Ohio, and the Berks 
County Trust Co., was dissolved by 
Judge Paul N. Schaeffer, with the filing 
of a bond by the Lagonda National 
Bank, of Springfield, which intervened 
in the action. The Lagonda Bank claims 
it is owner of the bill of lading for 300 
bbls of flour, which is in controversy. 

The Berks County Trust Co. asserts it 
is only the custodian of the bill of lad- 
ing and sight draft and has no author- 
ity to act without instruction from the 
Lagonda Bank. 

Bakery officials claim that the milling 
company breached its contract by ship- 
ping flour which did not match sam- 








New Federal Specification for 
Flour Includes Enriched Type 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A new federal 
specification for wheat flour, supersed- 
ing N.F. 481 which has been in effect 
since March 8, 1931, has been approved 
by the Director of Procurement for. use 
by all government departments. The 
new specifications list two types of flour, 
hard wheat and soft wheat, and under 
each type is listed both plain and- en- 
riched. 

Under the heading general SN 
‘ments, the specifications provide that the 
flour: 

“Shall be well milled from sound 
wheat free from smut, weed seeds and 
other foreign material. Shall be of good 
odor and flavor, and of white or creamy 
white color. Shall contain not more than 


13.5% of moisture. Shall be capable 
of yielding a product of good volume, 
texture, odor and taste and shall be 
bleached flour, unless unbleached is pre- 
scribed in the invitation for bids.” 

The specification states that enriched 
flour of any type shall contain in each 
pound. of the ‘finished product the fol- 
lowing’ ingredients: 

Thiamin (vitamin B,); not less- than 
1.66 mg and not more than 2.5 mg; 

Niacin or niacin amide,. not less than 
6 mg and not more than 24 mg; 

Iron, not less than 6 mg and not more 
than 24 mg; 

Riboflavin (vitamin B,)—(when legally 
effective) flour shall contain not less than 
1.2 mg and not more than 1.8 mg. 


- 


The 


ples. Arthur T. McGonigle, president 
of the bakery, alleges that because of 
complaints filed over the’ grade of flour 
shipped, he was compelled to make pay- 
ments before receiving later shipments, 
consigned with a bill of lading and sight 
draft attached. He also contends that he 
made demand for repayment under laws 
regulating rights of buyer without suc- 
cess, and that, in addition, the mill re- 
fused to deliver a balance of 14,800 bbls 
as provided in the contract. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


NO NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN F EDERATION CASE 


Federal Grand Jury in Session—No Sub- 
poenas Issued and No 
Names Revealed 


(Editorial Comment on Page 21) 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The federal grand jury 
of the Northern District of Illinois which 
will conduct an inquiry into the operations 
of the Millers National Federation is now 
in session, but it is not known if it has 
started on the milling association’s case. 

No subpoenas have been issued as yet, 
nor has it been announced as to what 
officers and members of the federation 
will be called for questioning. 

The Anti-Trust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice requested 
the Illinois grand jury to conduct the 
inquiry. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ANNOUNCES NEW REPRESENTATIVES 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the appoint- 
ment of W. B. Upchurch, Richmond, 
Va., as its direct representative in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and of Ralph 
H. Hubbard to represent it similarly in 
the Boston, Mass., area. It has also an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing two brokers: E. D. Greenleaf, Au- 
burn, Maine, for that state, and Max 
Lyon, Springfield, Mass., for western 
Massachusetts and western Connecticut. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HUTCHINSON ELEVATOR FINISHED 

Hurcuinson, Kansas.—More than two 
months after the original completion 
date, the addition to the C. D. Jennings 
Grain Co. terminal elevator in Hutchin- 
son was put into service and incidentally 
it will be full within a few days. The 
750,000 bu addition boosts the Jennings 
terminal to 3,300,000 bus and makes it 
the largest in Hutchinson. The George 
E. Gano elevator has 3,070,000 bus ca- 
pacity. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT EXPERIMENTERS CAUTIONED 


The Soft Wheat Millers Association 
through its executive secretary, Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, has cautioned experiment 
stations in their efforts to produce a 
wheat with a higher thiamin content. 
Dr. Strowd urged that.a thorough test 
over a period of years as to milling and 
baking qualities be made before such a 
new~ variety ~be offered to the public. 
disastrous results obtained .with 
Purkoff, Michikoff, “Kawvale, ‘ete, Were 
pointed out. . 

; ——BREAD 1s tas STAFF oF LIFE- 
N. Y. BAKERS CLUB .TO MEET _ 

New York, N.. ¥Y.—The Bakers Club 

will hold its. first indoor. luncheon -and 





business. meeting of the season in the Hotel - 


Shelton, Nov. 25... Effort is being made 
to secure a prominent speaker for this 


_meeting. ’ 


~ ke, c mas tte - igi B. 
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MILLS’ WHEAT STOCKS 
“UNDER 1941 FIGURE 


‘Department of Commerce Quarterly Re. 
pert Indicates Fair Drop—Third 
Quarter Figure Up 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 

held by mills at the close of the third 
quarter amounted to 206,485,658 bus, as 
compared with 146,129,624 bus reported 
for the preceding quarter and 215,532,598 
bus reported as of Sept. 30, 1941, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 
* Wheat flour stocks in all positions held 
by mills reporting amounted to 3,838,145 
bbls. Reports were received from 778 
milling concerns owning or operating 
‘989 mills. 

Of total wheat stocks on Sept. 30, 
owned and stored for others by the mills 
reporting (206,485,658 bus), 65,700,265 
bus were stored for others. Of the 140, 
785,393 bus owned by the mills, 89.1% 
was in private terminal elevators, in 
transit, and in mills and mill elevators 
attached to mills; 7.3% in public ter- 
minal elevators, and 3.6% in country ele- 
vators. : 


——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. CHEMISTS REVIEW 
THEORIES OF OXIDATION 


Around table discussion of flour 
bleaching in particular and the problem 
of oxidation as relating to baking in 
general occupied the Kansas City section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at a meeting at the Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Nov. 4. 

A private communication from Dr. J. 
C. Baker, of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc, 
outlining. the latest theories on this sub- 
ject, proved to be the backbone of the 
discussion. 

QO. E. Gookins, Jr., Quaker Oats Co. 
presided over the meeting of 21 members, 
which was preceded by a dinner. It was 
decided that no change in regular meet- 
ing plans would be made until the full 
effect of gas rationing on the membership 
could be determined. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. M. CROMMELIN JOINS 
MARK MILLER INTERESTS 


PortLanp, Orecon.—R. M. Crommelin 
has resigned as general manager of the 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, 
a position he held for many years, and 
thas become connected with the interests 
of the late Mark P. Miller, comprising 
the Terminal Flour Mills Co., of Port- 
land, Oregon; Spokane (Wash.) Flour 
Mills Co., and the Mark P. Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Moscow, Idaho. Mr. Cron- 
melin will make headquarters in the 
general office at Portland, Oregon. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. A. E. TAYLOR DESCRIBES 
- PROBLEMS OF METABOLISM 


Difficulties of obtaining accurate know!- 
edge concerning vitamin requirements of 








the human system were discussed by Dr. 


Alonzo E. Taylor, consultant for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., before a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, in Minneapolis 
on Oct. 30. Dr. Taylor pointed out that 
life processes consist of many different 
but simultaneous actions and reactions. 


This activity increases or decreases to 


create a state of equilibrium, and because 
of the constant changes in activity, re 
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ts of all the factors involved 
also vary. It is this system that seri- 
ouily complicates efforts to measure the 
requirement for any one dietary factor. 

‘Dr. Taylor described vitamins: and 
hormones as two large groups, each of 
which exerted a strong influence upon 
metabolism. The hormones were manu- 
factured inside the system, he said, but 
higher animals must receive their vita- 
mins from outside. The changing inter- 
reaction between vitamins and hormones 
in maintaining metabolic equilibrium 
must be considered when an attempt is 
made to define vitamin requirements of 
the diet. 

Although we know a great deal about 
the action of certain vitamins in the 
human system, he concluded, we must 
find a way to measure their activity in 
relation to the constantly changing func- 
tions of glands and hormones. 





——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trucker to President 


50 Years With Northrup, 
King & Co. Celebrated 
by Charles C. Massie 


A Scotchman who owes everything he 
has to American opportunity, and to his 
own industry, thrift, vision and general 
efficiency—Charles C. Massie, of North- 
rup, King & Co., Minneapolis,—recently 

celebrated his fiftieth anniversary with 
the firm. 

From a trucker in the cian Mr. 
Massie has risen to one of the highest- 
up members of the seed trade, and per- 
haps the best known. 

After working for his miller father in 
Scotland for two years, he decided on 
the toss of a coin to go to America 
rather than South Africa. Arriving in 
Minneapolis in the fall of 1892, he went 
to see Mr. Northrup, who gave him a 
job as a trucker at a salary of $9.60 
per week in the firm then known as 
Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin Co. 

By studying agriculture and learning 
more about the business, he rose rapidly. 
In 1896 he was elected secretary of the 
company, and was permitted to buy as 
much interest in the company as his 
savings, produced by his super thrift, 
would allow. In 1914 Mr. Massie was 
elected president of Northrup, King & 
Co.—a position he has been elected to 
fill each year since. 

In the years that have followed 1914, 
Mr. Massie has grown in influence in 
the seed trade and through his extensive 
travels over this country and many trips 
to Europe, has gained a wide acquaint- 
ance with people and methods in the seed 
industry. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFa-——— 





MONSANTO INCOME REPORTED 

Net income of the American companies 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. for the first 
nine months of 1942, after provision for 
income taxes, was $3,978,435, which is 
equivalent to $2.65 a common share, the 
nine months’ report of Edgar M. Queeny, 
president, to stockholders disclosed. This 
amount is inclusive of $710,268, or 57c 
a share, Mr. Queeny said, which repre- 
sents 10% of excess profits tax which 
is returnable after the war. Earnings 
for the corresponding 1941 period 
amounted to $4,974,189, or $3.57 a share. 
Net sales of Monsanto’s American com- 
panies for the nine-month period were 
$50,269,778, an increase of 71/,% over the 
Similar period of 1941. 
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ccc “Corner’’ on Wheat Market and 
Flour Ceiling Big Trade Problems 


Mills Exchange Wheat 
for CCC Stocks; 
Premiums High 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has ex- 
changed some of its stocks of milling 
wheat in Minneapolis and other points 
for comparable amounts of grain held 
by the mills in the same area which are 
not of milling quality, but the exchange 
plan has not yet been worked out with 
sufficient satisfaction to all parties to 
allow very much volume to move. So 
far, the wheat is destined for lake ship- 
ment to Buffalo on boats recently re- 
leased by the War Production Board 
from ore carrying service. 

With lake grain shipments drastically 
curtailed during most of the past sum- 
mer, eastern millers have had difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient supplies of desir- 
able wheat. The recently imposed price 
ceilings on flour also have been a sub- 
stantial obstacle in obtaining the better 
grades and the necessary protein con- 
tent in the open market at prices millers 
could afford to pay. 

Milling wheat has been in excellent de- 
mand at diversion points for lake ship- 
ment before the close of navigation and 
this, with good mill demand at Minne- 
apolis, has brought an advance in pre- 
miums. The government is- paying $1.16 
bu for No. 2 or No. 8 dark northern 
testing 12% protein. Millers are paying 
5e over the December option for 14% 
protein ; 10c over for 15%, and l6c over 
for 16%. Very little wheat testing 16% 
protein is arriving for sale. 

It is unlikely that these high premiums 
can be maintained by millers, restricted 
as they are by the flour ceilings. But if 
the wheat price falls below the govern- 
ment support price the CCC virtually 
automatically would be forced to buy all 
wheat offered, in order to maintain the 
support price, or take it under loan. 

In that case, millers would have no 
supplies. Farmers would not sell wheat 
at less than the loan or support price 
when they could be certain of that figure 
in loans or sales to the CCC. Admitting 
this possibility, the CCC agreed that 
whenever the open market price slipped 
below the support price, the government 
agency would arrange to exchange with 
the millers comparable quantities from 
its own stocks for those held by mills 
but which are not of milling quality. 

If this plan is extended, it probably 
would result in the CCC becoming the 
sole operator in the wheat market. 


¥ ¥ 


CCC Executives Make 
Extensive Trip to 


Grain Trade Centers 


William A. McArthur, grain division 
chief, and other Commodity Credit Corp. 
executives are making a swing around 
the country to survey the general grain 
storage situation, obtain first-hand reac- 
tions to the feed wheat sale program 
and investigate other matters involved in 
the agency’s loan and sale programs. 

Mr. McArthur is conferring with mill- 
ers and others on the wheat exchange 
plan. He also is discussing with grain 


men a proposal of the National Grain 
Trade Council to change the county pric- 
ing system for feed wheat to a basis of 
the freight rate differential from Chi- 
cago, as in normal operations. Other 
propositions which may be made to en- 
courage sales under the program also 
will be considered. 

The group of CCC executives will visit 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Den- 
ver and Portland for discussions of grain 
problems before returning to Washington. 

¥ ¥ 


U. S. Grain Control 
Topic at Meeting 
of Industry Leaders 


A group of millers and grain men 
met in Chicago on Nov. 5 with bankers, 
railroad men and other allied interests 
for the principal purpose of discussing 
the developing: situation which seems to 
presage a “corner” or complete control 
of grain marketing facilities by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

Among subjects discussed was the 
increasing difficulty experienced by mill- 
ers in obtaining types and grades of 
wheat suitable for milling. 

Many of the allied interests attending 
the meeting, whose associations with 
grain marketing and processing are of 
substantial importance, had not previ- 
ously studied the situation closely 
enough to realize the effects of the de- 
velopment, and one of the aims of the 
meeting was to emphasize to this graup 
the widespread ramifications if a gov- 
ernment agency takes over the grain 
marketing industry. 

There was an attendance of about 
150 at the meeting, including represen- 
tatives of all of the principal grain 
exchanges and leading organized trade 
groups. 

¥ ¥ 


Only Small Volume 
of Wheat So Far 
Moved From Duluth 


Du.tutru, Mrixn.—Boat and rail ship- 
ment of grain from this port last week 
ran only 2,354,000 bus, considered a 
small volume, especially at this time of 
the year when usually efforts are strained 
to move out all grain supplies possible 
before wintry weather shuts off naviga- 
tion. With more boats being made eli- 
gible by the ODT for service in the grain 


U. S. TO INVESTIGATE 
RYE FUTURES 

Cuicaco, ILt.—The Commodity Ex- 
change Administration began an in- 
vestigation Nov. 9 of trading in rye 
futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. L. A. Fitz, Commodity Ex- 
change Administration supervisor, 
said the investigation was being made 
because of an unusually large volume 
of trading last month which brought 
little change in open interest. He 
said the situation warranted inquiry 
for possible market manipulation, but 
emphasized that no evidence had been 
obtained of irregularities. 





trade, shippers have contracted vessel 
tonnage to transport about 20,000,000 bus 
eastward, largely this month, either to 
unload cargoes or hold in storage in 
boat bottoms during the winter. 


v¥ 


Wheat Market Close 
to “Ceiling” Places 
Squeeze on Millers 


Kansas City, Mo.—The wheat mar- 
ket, which now stands over the flour 
miller and virtually tells him «when he 
can and cannot sell, is squeezing, relax- 
ing, and then squeezing the miller’s sell- 
ing hand like that iron-grip guy who 
likes to make you cringe. 

At the end of last week, with the 
wheat market up to $1.22% for Kansas 
City December, with premiums up from 
2 to 3c over the hasis during the flour 
price base period of Sept. 25 to Oct. 2, 
millers were sitting back and selling 
only where they had their very best 
ceilings. On Nov. 9, however, the wheat 
market relaxed more than a cent and 
the miller began to stir again. 

A review of the various flour price 
factors shows that the price situation 
at the end of last week had arrived at 
that critical zero point where many 
found they could not continue to func- 
tion. 

During the base period Kansas City 
December wheat at one time reached 
$1.235%, but not much flour was quoted 
at that basis since it was during a 
market session. The highest close was 
$1.22%, only %c higher than the close 
Nov. 7. In the interim, however, pre- 
miums on milling wheat advanced from 
2 to 8c, which advances the price of 
flour 10c or more. This is offset for the 
most part by a $2.50 per ton advance 
in millfeed. 

So, as of the market’s close Nov. 7, 
the millers’ costs were at the highest 
point which was reached during the 
base period, and higher, in many cases, 
where millers did not happen to offer 
flour for sale at the highest values dur- 
ing that period. 

The decline in wheat of somewhat 
more than Ic Nov. 9 still keeps the firm 
grip on the miller’s hand, but it allows 
him to squirm a little. Buyers, in the 
meantime, are given cause to wonder 
at the milling representatives who wrig- 
gle but do not react nearly so violently 
to a firm bid as they did a couple of 
months ago. They find that millers now 
must look to their ceilings, balance 
them against the wheat, feed and pre- 
mium factors as they never have had 
to do in the past, and then check and 
double check before making a commit- 
ment. 


———BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS PLAN MONDAY CLOSING 

Miutwavkxege, Wis.—Due to the lack of 
competent help, several local Jewish 
bakeries have introduced a policy of 
Monday closing, according to Joseph 
Plotkin. Previously the 10 or 12 bak- 
eries had been open seven days a week. 
Monday was selected as the best clos- 
ing date because it culminated a busy 
week-end. Jewish delicatessen operat- 
ors have also adopted similar store hours. 
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SUPREME COURT RULES WHEAT 
EXCESS PENALTY CONSTITUTIONAL 


Increase in Penalty From 15 Cents to 49 Cents Per Bushel in 
1941 Within Law and Becomes Due on Threshing, 
Supreme Court Says 


The Supreme Court held constitutional 
on Nov. 9 legislation imposing a 49c bu 
penalty on wheat produced and sold in 
excess of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration quotas. 

Justice Jackson delivered the opinion 
on a challenge of the 1941 legislation by 
a group of Montgomery County, Ohio, 
farmers. 

The legislation, passed by Congress 
May 26, 1941, increased the penalty on 
the excess over AAA quotas from l5c 
to 49¢ bu and prevented the sale or use 
on the farm of any wheat produced until 
the penalty had been paid. 

“The penalty provided by the amend- 
ment,” Justice Jackson said, “can be 
postponed or avoided only by storing 
the farm marketing excess according to 
regulations promulgated by the secretary 
or by delivering it to him without com- 
pensation; and the penalty is incurred 
and becomes due on threshing. 

“Thus the penalty was contingent up- 

on an act which appellee (the wheat 
farmer) committed not before but after 
the enactment of the statute, and had 
he chosen to cut his excess and cure it, or 
feed it as hay, or reap and feed it with 
the head and straw together, no penalty 
would have been demanded. Such man- 
ner of consumption is not uncommon. 
‘ “Only when he threshed and thereby 
made it a part of the bulk of wheat over- 
hanging the market did he become sub- 
ject to penalty.” 

It was contended by the wheat farm- 


-— 


ers that the amendment, by attempting 
to regulate the amount of wheat grown 
by a farmer for his own use as food, feed 
or seed, was unconstitutional because 
this wheat had no direct effect on inter- 
state commerce. 

Charles Fahy, solicitor general, assert- 
ed, however, that the total supply of 
wheat was the amount “available for all 
uses and the amount consumed on the 
farm is not economically separable.” He 
said this method of enforcement was 
adopted to facilitate administration of 
the wheat program. 

Roscoe C. Filburn, in whose name the 
suit was brought, contended that it was 
unconstitutional to increase the penalty 
for overproduction when the crop was 
almost ready for harvesting and only 
five days before a referendum was held 
at which wheat farmers approved the 
quotas. 

He also accused Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, of having “en- 
couraged farmers to exceed their acreage 
quotas,” because of the war, before Con- 
gress voted the increased penalties. 

Mr. Filburn contended that under the 
legislation in effect when he planted his 
crop in the fall of 1940 he could market 
the’ wheat produced by paying the pen- 
alty of 15c bu on the excess. 

Secretary Wickard appealed to the 
Supreme Court from a ruling by a three- 
judge federal court at Dayton, Ohio, 
holding invalid the increased penalty and 
enjoining collection of more than 15¢ bu 
penalty. 





NUTRITION FOUNDATION PUBLISHES 
“NUTRITION REVIEWS” 


mena ° 


Magazine to Provide Authoritative Review of World’s Current 
Research Progress in Science of Nutrition—Foundation 
Supported and Sponsored by Industry 


Volume 1, Number 1 is the November 
issue of Nutrition Reviews, a new publi- 
cation to be put out monthly by the Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., New York. 

The publication of this magazine has 
been undertaken to provide an authorita- 
tive, unbiased, editorially intrepreted re- 
view of the world’s current research 
progress in the science of nutrition. Edi- 
tor of Nutrition Reviews is Fredrick J. 
Stare, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Nutrition, Schools of Medicine and 
‘Public Health, Harvard University; 
Junior Associate in Medicine, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston. 

The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., found- 
ed in December, 1941, is an organization 
sponsored by’a ‘group of industrial firms 
in the food field, or in closely allied lines, 
for: fundamental ~research in nutrition. 
Eighteen founding firms agreed to con- 
tribute $10,000 annually for five years to 
aid the development of research in nutri- 
tion and in the dissemination of the re- 
sults to physicians and other interested 
professional groups as well as to the 
public. 

The foundation is guided by a scientific 
advisory committee composed of promi- 


nént persons in the field of medicine 
and nutrition and by its food industries 
advisory committee, which includes re- 
search and technical directors of firms 
which have contributed to the organiza- 
tion. Sizable grants-in-aid have been 
awarded to 36 projects in 22 leading uni- 
versities and research centers, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW STEEL DRUMS FOR ANY 
USE NEED WPB APPROVAL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—To conserve steel 
drums for national defense purposes, the 
War Production Board has decreed that, 
after Nov..16, no manufacturer shall sell 
or deliver ‘any new steel shipping drum 
or any metal part thereof (except flanges, 
plugs or capseals), except by authoriza- 
tion of the WPB. Presumably, deliveries 
of these drums will be restricted to de- 
fense activities. 





It is likewise a violation to receive 
or accept any new steel drum knowing 
that the delivery is prohibited, and man- 
ufacturers may not use new steel drums 
without WPB approval. 

Procedure for obtaining authorization 


for use of new stéel drums, from the 
WPB is as follows: 

The authorization of the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations for the sale, delivery, 
receipt, acceptance for lelivery or use 
of new drums or parts thereof, may be 
applied for by the purchaser or the user. 
Such application shall be made by letter 
in duplicate, filed with the Containers 
Branch, WPB, Washington, D. C., Ref.: 
M-255, and shall have attached thereto a 
copy of any purchase order in connec- 
tion with which authorization is sought. 
The application shall state in detail the 
products with which all drums to be 
purchased or used are to be packed, the 
party to whom said products are to be 
shipped in said drums, the use to which 
said products are to be put, and such 
other information as may be requested 
by the Director General for Operations. 
The Director General for Operations may 
waive the receipt of any of the foregoing 
information in any case. 
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HAROLD W. McGEE SPECIAL 
LARABEE REPRESENTATIVE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harold W. McGee, 
formerly associated with Kansas Milling 
Co., has been appointed special soft 
wheat flour representative for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, it was an- 
nounced last week by Ellis D. English, 
general sales manager for the firm. Mr. 
McGee was identified with the Marion 
(Ohio) Milling Co., a subsidiary of the 
Kansas Milling Co., and in that capacity 
handled soft wheat flour almost exclu- 
sively. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CUSHMAN AND PURITY PAY 
LARGER 1942 DIVIDENDS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., retail bakery chain, has declared 
an accumulation of $3.50 on the 7% pre- 
ferred stock, payable Dec. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 16, leaving arrears 
of $10.50 a share. Purity Bakeries Corp. 
has declared a dividend of 80c, payable 
Dec. 1, making total payments for the 
year $1.55 against $1.20 in 1941. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING NET INCOME 
SHOWS BIG JUMP IN 1942 


New York, N. Y.—For 15 weeks ended 
Oct. 17, the Ward Baking Co. reports 
net income $363,486, compared with $141,- 
799 for like period of 1941. For the 42 
weeks ended at this time net income is 
$795,253 compared with a net loss of 
$54,649 for 1941. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENRICHED FLOUR LEAFLET IN IOWA 

Civilian Defense officials working on 
the salvage drive in Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
did more than take something away from 
the homes at which they called. In their 
door-to-door canvass, they distributed 
more than 1,000 copies of the leaflet on 
enriched white flour published by Wheat 
Flour Institute. 





——————— 
AFMA BUYS BONDS 

The American’ Feed Manufacturers 
Association has purchased $10,000 
worth of United States War Bonds, 
according to an announcement from 
the office of Ralph M. Field, Chica- 
go, president. 
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DAVID ANDERSON, SR., 
SUCCUMBS TO ILLNESS 


Retired Manager of National Milling Co, 
Toledo, Ohio, Dies on 
October 6 


Torepo, Oxuto.—David Anderson, Sr, 
retired miller, who for many years was 
manager of the National Milling Co. jn 
Toledo, died on Nov. 6 after a long 
illness at his country estate “Davanhal” 
near Toledo. He was 75 years old. 

Known as “the Irish lad who came to 
America from Belfast, without a cent, 
and who was never without a job until 
he retired a wealthy man,” Mr. Ander- 
son was widely known in the milling in- 
dustry and considered by his many 
friends as one of the most lovable men 
they ever knew. 

Mr. Anderson came to Toledo in Feb- 
ruary, 1909, to take over the management 
of the National Milling Co., which was in 
financial difficulties. The mill had been 
built. originally by the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., mill builders and furnishers, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for D. W. Marmon and 
associates and was intended for export 
business and experimental purposes. Mr. 
Anderson had distinguished himself by 
making a great success of another Mar- 
mon mill at Noblesville, Ind., the Nobles- 
ville Milling Co., and was selected as 
general manager by banking and Marmon 
interests to rebuild this business. His 
first connection with milling was with 
the old Kehlor Mill at St. Louis, Mo., 
as bookkeeper. 

Early in 1918, Mr. Anderson acquired 
the Marmon stock and control of the 
Toledo company. In 1926 he sold out to 
the National Biscuit Co., which acquired 
the entire stock. He then retired, being 
succeeded in the management by his son, 
Harold Anderson, who later became pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Anderson, Sr., was an ex-presi- 
dent and honorary member of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lily 
Hirsch Anderson, two sons, Harold and 
David Anderson, Jr., three married 
daughters, Mrs. Kathleen Anderson Man- 
ton, Mrs. Mary Anderson Howard and 
Mrs. Alice Anderson Finkbeiner, 16 
grandchildren, including Lieutenant Da- 
vid Anderson III, now overseas. 

Funeral services were held at Toledo, 
Nov. 9, with 38 honorary pall bearers, 
including many prominent business men, 
the milling industry being represented 
by Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Eleva- 
tor & Mill Co; Kenton D. Keilholtz, 
Keilholtz & Co; Louis A. and Mark N. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co; Fred May- 
er, Mayer Grain Co; Fred W. Jaeger; 


W. 4H. Wiggin, Tue NorrawestrrNx 
Miter. Six grandsons were active pall 
bearers. 


In the death of ‘David Anderson, a re- 
markable career and character has come 
to an end and passed away. Two-stories 
are illustrative of this character. When 
the National Biscuit Co. bought the Na- 
tional Milling Co., the buyer took Mr. 
Anderson’s word and report on the value 
of the property without auditing, and 
paid for it accordingly. When Mr. An- 
derson acquired the Marmon stock and 
control and told the late Walter Mar- 
mon to send the certificate to the bank 


‘with draft attached, it was sent direct 


without any draft. David Anderson's 


word was as good as his bond. 
_ W._H. -Wisers. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
CONFERRING WITH OPA 


National Association and Local Repre- 
sentatives Talk With Atherton 
Bean on Ceiling Problems 


Flour distributors’ problems under the 
OPA price ceiling were discussed with 
Atherton Bean, head of the flour section 
of the OPA, by representatives of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors and local flour associations at a 
meeting in Washington, Nov. 10. 

Among those present was Frank T. 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chica- 
go, president of the national association, 
as well as representatives of Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
distributors. 

¥ ¥ 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At a special meet- 
ing of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, held in the Produce 
Exchange, Nov. 6, a committee—com- 
posed of George R. Flach as chairman, 
Morton S. Brownold, Harvey Landau 
and W. P. Tanner—was named to repre- 
sent the association at a hearing with 
Atherton Bean, head of the flour section 
of OPA, in Washington, D. C., Nov. 10. 

Prior to the appointment of the com- 
mittee, many factors affecting present 
flour distributing problems were dis- 
cussed. Individual members of the asso- 
ciation gave the committee such infor- 
mation as they could, so that it would 
be able to discuss all phases of flour 
distribution thoroughly at the Washing- 
ton conference. 

The next meeting of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors will 
be held Dec. 8, at which time officers will 
be elected for the coming year. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL V. McNUTT TO SPEAK 
AT FALL MEETING OF GMA 


New York, N. Y.—Asserting that the 
solution of the food industry’s manpower 
problem is of vital concern to every sol- 
dier and citizen of the United Nations, 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., has re- 
vealed that Paul V. McNutt will deliver 
an important message on the future of 
the nation’s labor supply at the associa- 
tion’s annual dinner on Nov. 20. 

The dinner will be the highlight of 
the manufacturers’ thirty-fourth annual 
fall meeting, a three-day affair which be- 
gins Nov. 18 at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. Other top-flight government 
figures will address the conference, ex- 
changing views with industry leaders on 
the problems of containers, price controls, 
transportation, rationing and many 
others. 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and 
Arthur Schier, traffic manager :for. Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., will lead. a: discussion 
on transportation and storage. 

Dehydration, a subject of ever-increas- 
ing interest in the food field, will be 
discussed by R. Harry Amenta, chief of 
the Dehydration Division of the War 
Production Board. 

The Office of Price Administration will 
be represented by A. C. Hoffman and 
Geoffrey Baker, whose subject will be 
the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
and Harold Rowe, OPA rationing direc- 
tor, who is expected to reveal Additional 
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foods which will be distributed on the 
“fair share” plan. 

A round table forum on the subject of 
food packaging will be directed by 
Charles Sheldon, chief of WPB’s Con- 
tainers Branch. 

Under the timely theme, “Fighting the 
War With Food,” the meeting will 
feature numerous other speakers who 
will discuss developments arising from 
the present emergency. General Carl A. 
Hardigg, director of the Quartermaster 
Branch Food Purchasing Program, will 
reveal procurement details, while Morris 
Sayre, executive vice president of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., will speak 
on the essentiality of food in the war 
program. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


22 YEAR HIGH 


*K * * 


Dun’s' Wholesale Food Price 
Index Hits Peak in Week 
of Nov. 3 


New York, N. Y.—The wholesale food 
price index as reported by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., for the week ended Nov. 3 
was $3.92, against $3.91 in the preceding 
week and $3.28 for the comparative 
week last year. The report indicated 
that the present level is the highest for 
22 years. The index represents the sum 
total of the price a pound of 31 foods 
in general use. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——<—- 
RICKER PRETZEL CO. BANKRUPT 
Lancaster, Pa.—Andrew F. Ricker 

and Paul J. Ricker, doing business as 
the Ricker Pretzel Co., Elizabethtown, 
Pa., filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
rupt¢y in federal court at Philadelphia. 
Schedules filed show liabilities of $26,953 
and assets of $12,930. The case was sent 
to Martin E. Musser, of Lancaster, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy. The bakery is one 
of the oldest of its kind in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 
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“NICKEL” BREAD APPEARS 
AT PITTSBURGH KROGER’S 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—The nickel loaf of 
bread has reappeared in Pittsburgh. On 
Nov. 7, the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. offered a 20-07 loaf, regularly sold 
at two for 17c for 5¢ “for today only.” 
The loaf was sliced and enriched. Sales 
of the loaf were reported to have been 
exceptionally heavy. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS SET 
CONVENTION DATE, PLACE 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—The 1943 conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held June 7 to 11 at Kan- 
sas City. Voting on the convention city 
was completed last week. 





|i raiment arene et mance 
GREAT LUXURY 


Writing to a friend about his ex- 
periences in the Solomon Islands. 
where he is stationed, Don Brouil- 
lard, former Minneapolis athlete, 
said: “The one great luxury here is 
a slice of bread; as they aren’t able 
to make it here they give us apple 
turnovers instead. Otherwise, the 
food is excellent.” 
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OPA REVERSES POLICY, SETS UP 
PRICE RELIEF ON A GROUP BASIS 


Revokes Old Orders—Drops Individual Firm Aid Plan to Rush 
Adjustments by Spread of Local Action—Move Enables 
OPA to Concentrate on Basic Regulations 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In a major re- 
versal of policy, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Nov. 3 virtually scrapped all 
provision for individual firm price relief, 
and established procedures permitting 
upward adjustments, except with rare 
exceptions, only on a general or group 
basis. 

Individual relief provisions of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation were re- 
voked, and all similar provisions in in- 
dividual orders and regulations likewise 
were rescinded. These were replaced by 
a new relief provision designed to permit 
local action to meet significant local 
shortages. 

This allows relief for groups of sellers, 
or an individual firm, under certain con- 
ditions, but OPA said “it is contemplated 
that the price of an individual seller 
will be adjusted only in rare instances.” 

Purpose of the change, it was said, is 
to enable OPA to concentrate on im- 
provement of its basic regulations affect- 
ing many sellers rather than continue to 
divert its energies toward the ironing out 


of individual situations. Handling in- 
dividual adjustment applications has been 
delaying full employment of the agency’s 
limited manpower and resources on mat- 
ters affecting whole industries. 

Since last April, when the general 
regulation was issued, OPA has received, 
processed and settled thousands of indi- 
vidual price adjustment applications. At 
the same time hundreds of new regula- 
tions, supplementary regulations and 
amendments have been issued. By these 
two methods, it was pointed out, the most 
pressing of the situations calling for cor- 
rective action have been met. 

Remaining problems, OPA held, can 
for the most part be handled more fairly 
and effectively by issuance of a regula- 
tion or amendment of general applica- 
tion than by individual adjustment. 

Accordingly, adjustments henceforth 
will be limited to situations in which 
general action is impracticable or in 
which urgent needs of the war program 
require action in advance of a general 
regulation or amendment. 
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EXPORT LICENSES WILL BE ISSUED BY 
COMMODITY GROUPS 


—<p>— 


Board of Economic Warfare Hopes to Facilitate Shipment of 
Grain Products to Latin America—Licenses for Each 
Commodity Eliminated by Order 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—In an 
effort to facilitate the shipment of grain 
products to Latin American countries, 
the Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has grouped a num- 
ber of items in one category and will 
issue licenses for the entire group or 
parts of it, rather than requiring a license 
for each separate commodity. This new 
step toward eliminating governmental red 
tape is the outcome of conferences held 
by Director Hector Lazo, of the Office of 
Exports, with representatives of Ameri- 
can exporting groups, including William 
T. McArthur, manager of the Flour 
Millers Export Association. 

Cereal products come under Schedule 
B of itemg listed in the Current Export 
Control Bulletin, which BEW 
warded to all exporters. The items fol- 
low: 

GRAIN PREPARATIONS— 

Barley, including seed; malt, buck- 
wheat, including seed; corn, including 
seed and popcorn; corn meal; hominy 
and corn grits, including canned and 
brewers’ flakes; kafir and milo; 

Corn cereal foods ready to eat—oats, 
including seed; Korn Kix; Post Toasties 
and other corn flakes; 

Oatmeal, groats and rolled oats, in 
bulk (sacks or bags), also in packages 
(cases or cartons); paddy or rough rice, 
including seed; milled rice, including 
brown rice, broken rice and rice screen- 
ings; rice flour, meal and polish; 

Rye, including seed; wheat, including 
seed; wheat flour, wholly of U. S. wheat, 
including graham, malt, pastry and maca- 
roni flours; other wheat flours, includ- 


has for- 


ing graham, malt, pastry and macaroni 
flours ; 

Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, vermi- 
cilli and macaroni products, including 
canned; 

Biscuit and crackers, including cookies; 

Wheat cereal foods ready to eat— 
shredded, puffed and flaked wheat; Tris- 
cuit, Force, Wheaties, Kel- 
logg’s Pep and other wheat and bran 
preparations; 


Krumbles, 


Wheat cereal foods to be cooked, in- 
cluding Cream of Wheat, Farina, Wheat- 
ina, Ralston, Pettijohn’s, Wheat Hearts, 
etc; wheat semolina; 

Cereal food not elsewhere specified, in- 
cluding bread, cakes, grapenuts, puffed 
and creamed rice; Malt-o-Meal, Roman 
meal, hardtack and rusk; 

Other grain preparations, including dog 
biscuit, wild rice, popped corn and all 
flours not elsewhere specified. 
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BAKING POWDER MAKERS’ 
PACKAGE ORDER EXTENDED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Bak- 
ing powder manufacturers were given 
additional time to devise packages which 
do not require critical materials, in an 
amendment to the blackplate metal con- 
tainer limitation order, just issued by the 
War Production Board. The order is 
changed so that baking powder containers 
may use until Dec. 31 blackplate ends 
only for 6-oz or larger fiber-bodied cans 
in sufficient quantities to pack not more 
than 25% of the baking powder packed 
by the canner in 1941. 
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FIRMER MARKET BRINGS IN FAIR 
AMOUNT OF FLOUR BOOKINGS 


Southwestern Sales Shoot Upward Stimulated by Round Lot 
Booking—Most Business Confined to 
Small Orders 


A change in direction in the wheat 
market has pushed hesitating flour buy- 
ers into action as mills report more in- 
terest and larger bookings than at any 
time since the imposition of flour price 
ceilings. A few fair sized orders have 
been placed which in many instances 

provided the necessary in- 
centive for smaller buyers 
to take on additional sup- 
plies. For several weeks 
the trade has been holding 
back pending more definite 
information as to the effect 
of the price regulations and buying con- 
sequently has been restricted to absolute 
requirements. A stronger price trend 
has prompted many buyers to book for 
something more than immediate needs. 

In the Southwest, a 150,000-bbl sale 
last week to a bakery chain brought in 
a rush of smaller orders and shot the 
sales percentage figure up to 114% of 
capacity, compared with 34% in the 
week preceding and 24% in the similar 
period a year ago. Northwest mills re- 
ported that the trade is fairly well cov- 
ered, but booked a few fair lots which 
pushed sales last week up to 54% of ca- 
pacity as against 34% in the previous 
week and 16% in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

At Buffalo sales are light and confined 
to the routine. In the central states 
there is an improvement but sales are 
confined mostly to small lots for fill-in 
purposes. On the Pacific Coast business 
is limited. j 

Information on shipping directions 


varies, although most mills list them as 
fair to very brisk. The anticipated slump 
in directions has not yet appeared. 

A bright spot in the spring wheat pic- 
ture is the very active demand for clears 
which are firm and very scarce, In 
the Southwest there is a good demand, 
but not pressing. 

EXPORT 


Export business is difficult to nego- 
tiate, although a small amount of trade 
develops with Cuba and South America. 


PRICES 


A generally stronger wheat market ad- 
vanced flour prices about 5c bbl over a 
week ago. Prices for clears are very 
firm. 


PRODUCTION 


Output of the mills reporting to Tue 
NorTHWweEsTtERN Mutter and accounting 
for 65% of the nation’s total production 
of flour showed little change last week 
with the figure placed at 1,534,389 bbls, 
compared with 1,530,932 in the preceding 
week and 1,383,649 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 1,378,091 and three years ago 
1,272,204. The Southwest reported a 21,- 
000-bbl gain in output, with the North 
Pacific Coast 6,000 bbls and the western 
division of the Central West 1,000. Pro- 
duction was off 10,000 bbls in the North- 
west, 4,000 at Buffalo, 6,000 in the east- 
ern division of the Central West and 
4,000 in the Southeast. Complete details 
of production by sections can be found in 
the table on the opposite page. 





BROAD DEMAND SENDS FEEDSTUFFS 
PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
—>— ‘ 
Most Items Hold at Advances—Wheat Feeds Insufficient to 
Meet Demand—Capacity Production of Oil Seed Meals 
Readily Absorbed—Index Number Up 


There is a buoyant tone to feed mar- 
kets. A good general demand is present 
for all feedstuffs and prices on most 
items are higher and firm at the 
advances. Although production is well 
maintained, wheat feeds are in insuffi- 

cient supply to fully 

meet the demand 

and a tight situation 

has readily devel- 

oped. Processors 

turning out linseed 
meal, soybean meal and gluten feed are 
running at capacity, but absorption of 
these items is heavy and producers are 
behind on deliveries. The index number 
of feedstuffs prices as a whole advanced 
three points to 164.2 against 161.2 for 
the previous week and 142.7 for the cor- 
responding week last season. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production though down 
slightly was well maintained with a total 
of 89,900 tons produced during the week 
compared with 90,500 tons for the pre- 
vious week and 80,900 tons for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis prices of bran and 


middlings have advanced another $1 ton 
following the advance of $1.50 the week 
before. Demand is easier at Kansas City 
with production mounting. 

At Buffalo wheat feeds are firm with 
lighter offerings and improved demand. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The market on oil seed meals remains 
in an exceedingly tight position. Linseed 
meal prices show further advances as an 
active demand prevails for shipments 
throughout the rest of the calendar year. 
Most crushers are now reported com- 
pletely sold up until March, 1948, and 
are offering nothing for shipment before 
that time. A limited amount of linseed 
meal is still in the hands of resellers with 
quotations on 34% protein linseed meal 
firmly held at $38.50 ton, Minneapolis 
basis. Crushers offer linseed meal for 
March and April shipment at $38 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Soybean meal prices 
have reached ceiling levels of the indi- 
vidual jobbers as established by their 
maximum selling prices during March, 
1942, and further advances therefore 
have automatically halted. Soybean meal 
is nominally quoted at $42@43 ton, De- 


catur basis, in sacks, for November ship- 
ment, but little or none is available. De- 
cember shipment soybean meal is nom- 
inally called $2 under the November 
price, but here also very little is offered. 
Some crushers offer soybean meal for 
February, 1948, and forward shipments 
at the crushers’ ceiling price of $82.50 
ton, bulk, Decatur basis. 


CORN FEEDS 


Gluten feed and gluten meal remain in 
excellent demand with most of the large 
manufacturers not in a position to offer 
these feeds for November shipment. 
Production continues heavy, but most 
manufacturers are behind on deliveries 
and still working on back orders. There 
is some indication that a little gluten 
feed may be offered for December ship- 
ment before long. Hominy feed prices 
remain firm but offerings are ample to 
meet the demand which averages quiet. 
Hominy feed prices have been out of 
line for some time as compared with the 
price at which ground corn is available 
and the demand which has been present 
has come principally from mixed feed 
manufacturers to maintain formulas. 
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MORE WHEAT USED IN 
DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAIN 


Lovisvittzze, Ky.—With all distilleries 
running on government requirements of 
alcohol, distillers’ dried grain is showing 
an increasing amount of wheat content, 
a minimum of malt and no rye, it is re- 
ported. Furthermore, the wheat content 
will probably be increased shortly from 
around 30 to 33% to 50%, according to 
information in local distillery circles. 

One concern reported it was using 
3314,% wheat, and held to the opinion 
that this shortly would go to 50% 
wheat, as the government is anxious to 
get the distillers to use more wheat and 
reduce supplies controlled by Commodity 
Credit Corp. Amount of malt being used 
is just enough for starch conversion, 
probably from 8 to 10%, or not exceed- 
ing 12%, as in alcohol production the 
distilleries are not attempting to get 
other than yield, and whisky formulas 
mean nothing. 

Some distillers report that gallonage 
yields are running just as good on higher 
content wheat productions as they did 
when rye and more corn were being used. 
One concern reported it was using 10% 
malt, 80% wheat and 60% corn, and 
showing yields of around 4.80 to 4.83 gal- 
lons to the bushel, based on 100 proof 
gallons. 
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WARTIME FOOD RECIPES 

The homemakers’ wartime food prob- 
lems are the concern of Wheat Flour 
Institute’s food and nutrition division. 
As soon as their booklet of decreased 
sugar recipes was sent to the printer, 
they set to work on the problem of ex- 
tending the flavor of meat that is soon 
to be rationed. Combination dishes using 
meat and flour are the obvious ways of 
making meat go as far as possible. Wheat 
Flour Institute is now originating and 
perfecting new bread and meat combina- 
tions. It will also remind homemakers 
of thrifty, old favorite foods that use 
bread, meat and vegetables together for 
a nutritious meal. 

News from Wheat Flour Institute’s 
test kitchen is circulated in Institute 
Ideas, a monthly publication welcomed 
by home economists for its timeliness. 
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TRADING STILL SLOW 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


Price Range Low at St. Louis—Trading 
Shows Signs of Life at 
Kansas City 


At St. Louis the price range is lower 
and trading is light as very little inter- 
est is shown by the feed manufacturers, 
other than for near-by stuff. Distressed 
feed is about cleaned up. With higher 
grains millfeeds have advanced in sym- 
pathy. Bran is eas- 
ier, also gray shorts. 
Demand is fair and 
offerings are mod- 
erate. 

Trading in mill- 
feed futures has shown some signs of 
life at Kansas City as the market soft- 
ened and shorts got down to where there 
were again two sides to the market. De- 
mand is not lively and at this level 
shorts are not at all in .good demand. 
Bran is steady but both feeds still suf- 
fer from the weight of feeding wheat. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 9: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
November .......++ 37.25 33.75 34.50 
December .......++ 37.00 34.90 34.90 
TAnuary .....cccees 37.00 35.90 35.90 
February ......+++- 37.00 36.40 36.55 
March ..posccccces 37.00 37.00* 37.30 
APOE occocegcvioviocs 37.25 36.90 37.80 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 9: 


Bran Shorts 
November ....ccccccccevees 30.70 35.00 
DeOCOMBOP 2. cccicccccccesecs 31.50 34.50 
FTORGGEY 2c cc cscvisvesescoons 32.45 34.50 
FODPURFY .ccccccccccccccece 32.50 34.50 
MOTOR 2c cccccecccccccccseccs 33.25 34.50 
BOE cccccccedbecccecescses 33.50 34.65 


All quotations bid. 
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Pillsbury Plans 





Christmas as Usual 
for Employees Now 
in Military Service 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Men and women 
now in military service on leave from 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. will receive 
the company’s traditional Christmas 
check and Christmas greeting—and along 
with it a reminder from Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president, “that we want you back 
in the company—in the Pillsbury family 
—as soon as you can get this business 
over with.” 

“We've begun planning for your re- 
turn,” Mr. Pillsbury said in his Christ- 
mas letter. “We've already set up 4 
reserve fund to make sure there won’t be 
any delay in putting you back-to work. 
We’re counting on you to help us go 
ahead when the war is won. 

“The greetings of the Christmas season 
are difficult to put into words—especially 
in a year like this,” Mr. Pillsbury con- 
tinued. “It’s not a plum pudding Christ- 
mas for any of us this year, with stock- 
ings hung up for gifts—even if all of 
us will be thinking back to some boyhood 


_ Christmas like that. And yet, in all our 
‘world the idea of Christmas is again the 


hope of the ages—and of the future— 
that men will some day live together 


without fighting.” 
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COTTON BAG DEMAND 
CONTINUES ACTIVE 


Trade Studies WPB Bag Orders—Cot- 
ton Market Soaring—Burlap Mar- 
ket Optimistic 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Demand for cot- 
ton bags continues active as burlap im- 
porters and bag manufacturers study 
the recent WPB orders establishing 
stricter control over burlap bagging ma- 
terial and use of textile bags. The gray 
goods market is receiving orders through 
June where mills will sell that far in 
advance, and osnaburg bookings are run- 
ning into the second quarter of the year. 
Bag sales are reported heavy especially 
for 40-inch 4.25-yard and 3.75-yard con- 
structions. 

Cotton trading is active with the mar- 
ket soaring to new highs for the month. 
Hedge selling has fallen off, with com- 
mission house and trade buying strength- 
ening the market. Government place- 
ment of cotton goods orders into the 
first quarter of next year stimulated the 
market and the encouraging dispatches 
from the African front increased specu- 
lative buying. 

According to trade opinion, the most 
important developments in the latest 
WPB orders concerning burlap restric- 
tions are: 

1. No person manufacturing textile 
bags of burlap, and no dealer shall, dur- 
ing any calendar year, sell or deliver to 
any person more than 50% of the num- 
ber of new textile bags made of burlap 
which he delivered to such person during 
the calendar year 1941, unless express 
authorization is granted. 

2. No nonimporting bag manufactur- 
er may receive delivery from any im- 
porter or importing bag manufacturer 


of any burlap which will not be put into _ 


process by him for the manufacture of 
agricultural bags within 60 days after 
the receipt thereof. The previous ruling 
allowed only 30 days. 

3. No new textile bag made of burlap 
acquired after the issuance date of the 
order shall be used for packing anything 
but the articles listed in the order in- 
cluding agricultural products, chemicals 
(other than fertilizer), dairy products, 
mohair, salt, seeds, feeds and meals for 
animal consumption, dried fruits, nuts, 
sponges, starch, wool and wool ~products. 

The list does not include flour or fer- 
tilizer. 

Other provisions of M-221, of interest 
primarily to the trade, include: (1) In- 
surance against damage to both new and 
used textile bags is provided by the re- 
quirements that all bags be opened at 
the seam or closure by samplers or com- 
mercial emptiers. Samplers, however, 
can probe the contents of the bag if 
they do not tear or damage the fabric. 
Also, the order prohibits sales of second- 
hand textile bags to users unless the 
bags have been repaired and all holes 
mended or patched. (2) “Commercial 
emptiers” defined as persons acquiring 
more than 400 used textile bags in any one 
of the past six-months through remov- 
ing their contents, must, when they. ac- 
quire bags, use or dispose of an equal 
number -within 60 days: This will pre- 
vent excessive accumulation of empty 

On the 15th of each month, every user 
or emptier of <textile bags, who has in 
his possession -at any time during 1942 
more than 15,000 textile bags, exclusive 
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of new textile bags made of cotton, must 
report his inventory, receipts and usage 
of. textile bags to the containers branch 
of the WPB-on Form PD 645. 

As a result of this restriction on the 
use of burlap for fertilizer a heavy de- 
mand for cotton bagging for this pur- 
pose-may develop unless the trade turns 
to heavy paper bags as a substitute. In 
pre-war years approximately 60,000,000 
yards of burlap were used for packing 
fertilizer, with 40-in 10-oz and 1014-02 
and 36-in 10-oz the most popular con- 
structions. The 36-in 2.85 and 40-in 
2.05 osnaburgs are the most common 
cotton bag substitutes and a strong de- 
mand for these constructions may develop 
in the near future as a result of the 
new regulations. 

The local burlap market retains the 
feeling of optimism concerning the fu- 
ture supply situation although little 
change is taking place at present. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.08 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 18.75 as compared with 
17.93 a year ago. 
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WHEAT PRICES PUSH 
TO HIGHER LEVELS 


Brighter War Picture, Election Results 
and Tighter Supply Situation 
Cause Advance 





Wheat futures are stronger on the 
basis of encouraging war developments, 
a feeling of after-election stability, and 
the apparent tightness in the supply and 
demand situation of wheat not under 
government control. 

The winter wheat outlook continues 
bright in western 
portions of the main 
belt with the crop 
making excellent 
growth and furnish- 
ing much pasturage 

in southern sections. In the Ohio Valley 
and other eastern areas rains were bene- 
ficial in helping late seeded grain to ger- 
minate and make sufficient growth to 
establish a good root system. Rains 
were also quite helpful in the Pacific 
Northwest, but came too late in some 
places for seeding which has been delayed 
because of dry weather. Spring wheat 
will be substituted for the winter variety 
in many of these sections. 

Wheat under government loan at the 
close of October totaled 266,166,000 bus 
on the 1942 program and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. held 269,226,000 bus from 
earlier crops. The corporation also held 
30,590,000 bus of corn. Barley loans on 
the 1942 crop amounted to 6,287,000 bus, 
of which 1,210,000 bus are in California. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

DEMONSTRATION FOR STUDENTS 

Miss See Rice, southern representative 
of Wheat Flour Institute, demonstrated 
the use of enriched white flour to more 
than: 100 home economics students at 
Central State College at Edmund, Okla., 
recently. Besides these students, the 
demonstration was attended_by all the 
home economics staff members and sev- 
eral staff members and students from the 
agronomy department of the school. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 





















Previous Nov. 8, Nov. 9 Nov. 11, 
Nov. 7, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
ESS cavésdwestcrceneeue *364,658 374,872 331,659 302,009 306,947 
DOUERWOM ic cccccccvccccsccess 610,623 689,186 480,071 508,733 473,293 
ED 6 bo 00 eeddetceoce sees 216,364 220,651 206,773 164,472 177,068 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 137,065 143,830 147,961 134,171 120,245 
Western Division .......... 70,435 69,505 52,746 54,104 68,341 
COGN occ cccccsvocesseciace *22,632 26,279 25,389 32,684 29,100 
North Pacific Coast ............ 112,612 106,609 139,050 181,918 107,210 
DORE vcvcccreveccceessvces 1,534,389 1,530,932 1,383,649 1,378,091 1,272,204 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
c—————Percentage of activity ¢ July 1 to “A 
Nov. 7, Previous Nov. 8, Nov. 9, Nov. 11, Nov. 7, Nov. 8, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 66 67 58 53 53 6,186,297 6,042,823 
Southwest ....... 86 83 68 72 68 10,211,249 9,859,694 
Buffalo <..ccccccce 73 74 70 56 59 3,787,669 3,673,793 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 73 76 79 71 74 2,452,674 2,364,562 
Western Div. .. 60 59 45 46 50 1,219,296 1,057,241 
Southeast ........ 50 60 72 65 58 466,494 435,519 
N. Pacific Coast.. 60 57 67 84 48 2,427,423 2,361,659 
Totals .cscoes 73 73 65 65 60 26,751,102 25,795,291 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
‘Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
a. Berries 415,500 380,846 92 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 361,846 87 bbls bbis tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 278,427 67 a PE ce MTT TET EE 376,950 237,368 63 
Two years ago... 415,500 305,585 74 Previous week .. 376,950 236,188 63 
Five-year A@vVeCTage .....ceseeseecees 70 ZOMP GRO ccccess 389,550 211,263 54 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...sseseeseeseees 69 je years ago... 389,550 207,178 53 
VO-YEAr AVETAGES 2... cress essssces 52 
Kansas City . TON-VOAF AVETEGS ..ccccccdeccscces 53 
Mov. LF .ccccces 180,000 133,729 7 > » 
Previous week .. 180,000 131,153 . wo oe ee ee 
WORF GOO «ccccce 180,000 124,675 69 ‘ 
Two years ago... 180,000 125,665 70 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average ....-.seeeeeeeees 67 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cess vvceees 67 capaeity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Wichita a © aero 180,300 127,290 71 
We, BaF gackivscen 56,700 47,942 85 Previous week 180,300 138,684 77 
Previous week .. 56,700 44,442 78 VOOr OBO occcses 179,100 120,406 67 
Tete GOD. cévcces 56,700 35,314 62 Two years ago... 180,900 94,831 52 
Two years ago... 56,700 32,020 56 a BUGTORE ocicveviccccseicns + 
en-yea VOTOABO cocccsesccccccces 3 
Salina year average 
te, See ere 56,100 48,106 86 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week .. 56,100 51,745 4 Eastern Division 
Year ago ....... 56,100 41,655 , - 
Two years ago... 66.100 45.463 81 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Mev. BF wveccese 112,800 65,392 58 
Previous week 112,800 63,501 56 
Year ago ....... 130,800 90,790 69 
Two years ago... 141,600 107,640 76 
Five-year AVETAZE 2... cee esecccceee 60 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....ceeeereceeeees 62 

Portland District 

Nev. 267 wcccccce 73,200 47,220 65 
Previous week 73,200 43,108 59 
VOGF GEO sevecece 74,600 48,260 64 
Two years ago... 74,600 73,657 99 
Five-year average .......++. ° 68 





Ten-year average ...--.-+++++ see 66 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 147 2.0006 45,290 22,632 50 
Previous week 44,100 26,279 60 
WOGP GOO .cveces 4,800 25,389 72 
Two years ago... 50,625 32,684 65 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeeeee 64 


Ten-year AVeCTAZE ..... cee eeeeeeees 66 
Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Mey. LF wccovocs 188,640 137,065 73 
Previous week .. 188,640 143,830 76 
WOOP BBO- .csccee 188,220 147,961 79 
Two years ago... 189,420 134,171 71 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeeees 69 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cece sseeees 67 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated, 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 127 .cccccee 117,600 70,435 60 
Previous week 117,600 69,505 59 
YO@Or ABO .cccccs 117,600 52,746 45 
Two years ago... 117,600 54,104 46 
Five-year AVeCTage ......--eeeeeeeee 50 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...- cece ee eceeeee 54 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 1-7 ..cccoee 294,600 216,364 73 
Previous week 294,600 220,651 74 
Year ago ....... 94,600 206,773 70 
Two years ago... 289,800 164,472 56 
Five-year A@VCrTage ...... cere eeeeees 67 
Ten-year AVETAge ..... eee eeeeeeeee 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Syperior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -—— Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


production to date 


Mey. Be eesass 28,860 490,421 14,223 
Previous week .. 27,820 14,418 
Two weeks ago.. 20,008 14,452 
1941 465,993 12,881 
1940 435,742 11,728 
1939 461,369 11,851 
1938 436,338 12,911 
Five-yr. 457,973 412,719 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


241,816 8,114 144,675 51,197 876,912 
8,274 40,512 
8,352 42,812 
235,960 7,754 139,139 43,180 841,092 
222,826 6,168 140,102 41,761 798,670 
242,288 6,640 150,939 40,394 854,596 
239,347 6,067 153,101 40,752 828,786 
236,447 6,949 145,591 43,457 840,011 
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Government’s Subsidy Programs 
Cited as Peril to Grain Trade 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Warning that if the 
nation’s great commodity markets are 
restricted to a point of stagnation, the 
agricultural industry will surely come 
under the direct control of the govern- 
ment, Philip R. O’Brien, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, stated 
Nov. 5 that the grain trade has been 
thrown into a fight for its very ex- 
istence. 

His address, delivered before a spe- 
cial gathering at the Union League 
Club of representatives of national farm 
organizations, insurance companies, 
banks, packers and the grain trade, fea- 
tured a general discussion which out- 
spokenly condemned what was called 
“the evident determination of the gov- 
ernment to regiment agriculture and 
bring it completely under federal con- 
trol.” 

Referring to the ceiling on flour prices, 
he declared that there has at no time 
been the need for “this drastic order” 
nor has the OPA or the Department 
of Agriculture shown the need for it. 
“There has been advanced only the lame 
excuse that higher wheat prices might 
cause a lc advance in the price of a 
loaf of bread,’ Mr. O’Brien said. 

“Bread is still the cheapest food there 
is, while wheat as flour represents only 
approximately 20% of the retail price 
of the bread. The government has al- 
ready compelled the baking industry to 
absorb the recent advance of labor and 
other costs, and possibly it is felt a 
flour price advance would necessitate 


giving the baking industry relief by lift- 
ing the bread ceiling. 

“But, taking the price administrator’s 
own figures, an advance of Ic a loaf in 
bread would be but 75c a year for each 
individual. Can such an inconsequen- 
tial prospect justify a move which vir- 
tually means destruction of our open 
markets for grain?” 


LIVESTOCK CONTRASTED 


“The executive order freezing flour 


. prices means a maximum price of less 


than 80% of parity on wheat and on 
corn less than 65% of parity,” Mr. 
O’Brien said. “It has been asked why 
Mr. Henderson has not turned to some 
other products such, for instance, as 
hogs and cattle, which have been selling 
at well over 110% of parity, the price 
at which he was instructed to place 
limits by the price control act. Cer- 
tainly he could not have been solely 
conscious of the cost to the public or 
of inflation, if the increase in the price 
of some articles runs into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars.” 

If great commodity markets are de- 
stroyed because of these pricing tactics, 
Mr. O’Brien went on to say, agriculture 
itself will be regimented. “There is no 
honest substitute proposed for the pres- 
ent open markets with their efficient 
pricing and distribution system,” he de- 
clared. “The only alternative is political 
rule and price fixing which, of course, 
lead to farmer control and regimenta- 
tion.” 





HENRY S. COWGILL, SR., 
NAMED TO WPB POSITION 


Henry S. Cowgill, formerly and for 
many years president of Cowgill Flour 
Mills, Inc., Carthage, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to E. L. French, chief 
of the Food Machinery Section of the 
Industrial Machinery Division of WPB. 
He assumed his duties last week. His 
assignment has to do with supplies and 
priorities on needed equipment for flour, 
feed and grain plants. 

The Cowgill mill at Carthage was pur- 
chased several months ago by the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. and now is operated 
as an elevator only. 

Henry S. Cowgill, Jr., formerly asso- 
ciated with the business, now is con- 
nected with the sales department of 
the Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 
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AMA ANNOUNCES AWARDS 
OF MILLFEED PURCHASES 


AMA purchases announced on Oct. 28 
included 5,600,000 lbs of mill run wheat 
feeds. The awards were divided as fol- 
lows: Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., 4,000,000 Ibs at $1.975 cwt; F. M. 
Martin Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, 
Wash., 120,000 Ibs at $2.025; Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, 1,000,- 
000 Ibs at $1.80, and Collins Flour Mills 
Co., Pendleton, Oregon, 480,000 Ibs at 
$1.70. 

At the same time, 3,000,000 lbs of yel- 
low milo were purchased. Schuler Wil- 
kinson Grain Co., Stockton, Cal., will 
furnish 1,500,000 Ibs at $1.70, and Taylor 
Milling Corp., Los Angeles, will supply 
the other half at $1.72. ; 





MULTIPLE LOADING OF CARS 
ALLOWED UNDER NEW RULE 


Multiple loading of freight cars as a 
method of relieving demands on _ the 
transportation facilities is permitted in 
a new rule, classification rule 33. An 
application was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on behalf of the 
Consolidated Classification Committee, 
asking authority to publish the rule on 
one day’s notice, to become effective 
Novy. 1, 1942. 

The new rule, which follows the provi- 
sions in ODT Order 18, will carry an 
expiration date six months after the 
termination of the present emergency, 
unless sooner canceled, changed or ex- 
tended, The rule will read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in 
this rule, more than one but not more 
than three carload shipments, each of 
which equals or exceeds tariff carload 
minimum weight, from one, two or three 
consignors, to one, two or three con- 
signees, may be handled in a single car 
from one, two or three points of origin 
in the United States to one, two or three 
destinations in the United States, pro- 
vided, each origin other than the first 
and each destination other than the final 
destination is intermediate between the 
first point of origin and the final destina- 
tion over the route of movement from 
the first point, of origin to the final des- 
tination. Each such shipment will be 
considered and treated for the purpose 
of applying rates and charges and ren- 
dering transportation services as if it 
were shipped: in a separate car. The 
minimum weight applicable to-each such 


shipment will be that applicable for a 
car 40 ft 7 in in length. 

“(b) Carrier will not check, tally or 
assist in loading or unloading except 
where tariff of carrier at point of origin 
or destination, as the case may be, pro- 
vides for loading or unloading of car- 
load freight by carrier. 

“(c) No diversion or change of des- 
tination or reconsigning in transit will be 
allowed with respect to multiple loading 
services provided for herein, except where, 
under published rules, it may be in the 
same direction and over the same route 
as the initial shipment after previous 
shipments have been unloaded. 

“(d) Nothing in this rule shall be con- 
strued as limiting or restricting the mul- 
tiple loading services authorized and 
provided for in rail carrier tariffs, or as 
affecting the charges provided in such 
tariffs to be assessed for such services.” 

These multiple loading services will 
not apply on freight loaded or unloaded 
at a prepay or nonagency station, freight 
consigned to order notify or freight 
stopped in transit to complete loading or 
for partial unloading. 
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October Favorable 
for Wheat Growth; 
Rainfall Frequent 


According to S. D. Flora, U. S. Weath- 
er Bureau, Topeka, Kansas, tempera- 
tures and rainfall slightly above normal 
made October very favorable for the 
growth of wheat and fall pastures over 
Kansas. Rains were more frequent than 
usual and well distributed through the 
month, with a slight deficiency in sun- 
shine, though there was a period of fine 
Indian summer weather for about 10 
days following Oct. 4. 

Many places in the south central and 
western counties received from three to 
four inches or more of rainfall, but 
the extreme northern counties of the 
eastern two thirds of the state generally 
had less than two inches. The average 
amount of the eastern third was 2.61 
inches; the middle third, 2.97 inches; the 
western third, 2.83 inches. For the state 
as a whole, 2.80 inches was recorded, 
which was 0.82 inch above normal but 
less than half the amount that fell in 
the record breaking October one year 
previous. 

In the western third, where the month’s 
precipitation averaged 1.58 inches above 
normal, it was the wettest October since 
1930 and one of the wettest on record. 
For the state as a whole, it was, with 
one exception, the wettest October in 
seven years. 

The greatest monthly total reported 
was 6.16 inches at Pratt, and the least, 
0.45 inch at Long Island, Phillips County. 

Snow that totaled from two to seven 
inches fell in a few extreme western 
counties, especially Greeley and Hamil- 
ton, on Oct. 23 and Oct. 24, with flurries 
too light to measure in limited areas of 
the western two thirds of the state. This 
snow melted rapidly. 

The mean temperature of the month, 
57.8°, was 0.5° above normal. The 
warmest weather generally occurred dur- 


ing the first week, and the coldest the 


last. week. The highest. temperature _re- 


_corded was 95° at Hoxie and Oberlin.on. 
Oct. 7, and the lowest, 10° near Burr > 


Oak, : Jewell County, on Oct. 26, when 
temperatures dropped considerably be- 
low freezing in all parts of the state. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEN HOLD 
SAFETY CONFERENCES 


First of Four Monthly Meetings Directs 
Program at Specific Occupational 
Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn.—More than 500 
representatives of industries in Minne- 
apolis and its vicinity met at the Nicollet 
Hotel here on the evening of Nov. 9 for 
the first of four monthly occupational 
safety conferences sponsored by the 
Hennepin County Safety Council and 
the National Committee for the Con- 
servation of Manpower in War Indus- 
tries. Separate meetings were held for 
the six different types of occupations rep- 
resented, and later in the evening all 
convened in a general session to hear 
George Lawson, secretary of the State 
Federation of Labor, discuss labor’s stake 
in safety work. 

Mills and elevators were represented 
at one of the separate occupational meet- 
ings, under the chairmanship of Paul 
H. Christensen, general superintendent 
for Van Dusen Harrington:Co., Minne- 
apolis. F. E. Carlson, superintendent 
for the Occident Elevator Co., Duluth, 
Minn., was the speaker. 

Mr. Carlson, who has been active in 
safety school work for 20 years, cen- 
tered his talk around the formation and 
functions of safety programs in both 
large and small plants. He emphasized 
that safety work must not be considered 
as an extra activity in a plant, but as 
an essential part of every job. Manage- 
ment must provide the stimulus, superin- 
tendents or safety engineers the active 
leadership, and the workers must all be 
given an opportunity to participate in 
the safety educational program. 

Management, he brought out, was pri- 
marily responsible for eliminating work- 
ing hazards, but adherence to safe prac- 
tices was in the hands of employees. He 
urged that safety committees be set up 
and that all workers be given an op- 
portunity to serve on them. He also 
spoke of the value of safety classes, the 
use of safety rule books designed to 
fit specific occupations and the promo- 
tion of safety programs through posters 
and bulletin boards. 

General discussion brought out that 
safety is no longer a matter of protect- 
ing the interests of both management 
and labor in a given plant. With the 
growing manpower shortage, safety work 
is the obligation of every man in indus- 
try to the entire nation. 

The next meeting of the group will 
be held Dec. 7. Fire prevention has 
been chosen as the subject for all the 
sessions. 
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SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 

Kansas City, Mo.—Quoting Tre 
~Nonruwestrrn Miuier, the Monthly Re- 
view of the Tenth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict pointed out in the Oct. I issue that 
Kansas City and Salina flour produc- 
tion for the calendar year is behind the 
output of a year ago. Wichita and in- 
terior millers show a gain: 


Change from 

-——In barrels——, 1941 (% 

Sept., 9 mos 9 
: 1942 1942 Sept., mos 
Kansas City... 580,000 4,670,000 -—9 —5 
Salina ....... 193,000 1,682,000 —2 —2 
Wichita ..... 172,000 1,594,000 —2 +5 


Other cities .. 1,476,000 11,775,000. +8 +4 





Southwest .. 2,421,000 19,721,000 +2 +1 
United States* 6,335,000 51,441,000 +2 —1 


*Represents about 65% of total output in 
United States. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 





These fine flours faithfully and carefully 
milled from preferred varieties of wheat 
produced only on these high Kansas 
plains have won and continue to hold the 
favor of scores of the nation’s bakers— 
great and small. The three brands, dif- 
fering in baking characteristics but not in 
essential quality, offer our customers am- 
ple choice in selecting the flour best 
adapted to their needs, even—without 
sacrifice in baking performance—to their 
purses. 





The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


With baking conditions becoming more 
variable, you need the invariably 


dependable flour — 


BIG JO 


Colder weather, air perhaps more 
moist, perhaps more dry; ingredients 
subject to substitution, help changing 
and probably inexperienced in your 
plant—these things add up to trouble 
unless the basic dough ingredient 
offers tolerance in baking. Big Jo 
is called the “old reliable” spring 
wheat patent for bakers. 


You need it now more than ever 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








Sit ND MOIR. cc acnadcsweceisesessveuesd $4,904,187 

eo pe 8 8. eer ererr rr reer rere 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - New York 

Policies of this Company are Insurance Yass - Chica: 
held by all leading millers | oad Build - tlanta, 

Royal Bank i Suildin ing - - Montreal 














"aeetican™ 
met oy ome 
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— 






ROBI TESON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











MILLING WHEA FROM EVERY 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 


Chicag. Colum New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
tan Chicago Enid Peoria 
St. Louis Gal Kansas City —— Export Galvesto 
veston St. Louis Minneapolis Portiana. 
Kansas City Enid Dovcuuert San 
Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 











_ St. — 


_ J. F. IMBS MILLING Cc 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents © 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE + WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
Se Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the it milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
” Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
TRADE REMAINS LIMITED 


Port Lanp, Orecon.—There is little ac- 
tivity in wheat circles of the Pacific 
Northwest. Milling business is so poor 
that mills are not in the market for any 
important quantities. Prices have sagged 
in the cash market. Outlets are so nar- 
row and selling so scattered, that mar- 
kets are barely established. Feed wheat 
sales are good, but disappearance through 
these channels does not amount to a 
great deal. 

As of Oct. 1 trade estimates indicate 
a total of approximately 116,000,000 bus 
of wheat remaining in this territory. 
A carry-over of 52,000,000 bus, plus a 
crop of 82,000,000 bus, with shipments 
into the territory from Montana, com- 
prised a grand total of 137,000,000 at 
the start of the season. 

Disappearance in the first quarter to- 
taled 21,000,000 bus. 

Seeding operations are just about com- 
pleted, with ample moisture and the soil 
in good condition. But seeding opera- 
tions were late due to the long dry fall, 
and growth is below normal for this time 
of the year. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT INSURANCE 
COVERS 450,000 FARMS 


WasuHinoton, D. 





C.—Approximately 
341,500 contracts have been written by 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. on the 
1943 winter wheat crop, covering about 
450,000 farms, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture said Nov. 3. This report 
covers the period through Sept. 30, final 
date for acceptance of applications for 
insurance on winter wheat. Spring 
wheat growers have until March 15, 1943, 
to apply. 

The total announced compares with 
394,000 contracts covering 504,000 farms 
written on both winter and spring wheat 
for 1942. 

Up to Sept. 30, a total of 67,076 indem- 
nities totaling 7,357,086 bus had been 
paid under the 1942 Wheat Insurance 
Program. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ODT ISSUES CLARIFICATION 

OF ONE DELIVERY DAILY RULE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A business estab- 
lishment which receives a delivery in an- 
other establishment’s truck may not 
send its own truck to pick up additional 
material in the same calendar day, the 
Office of Defense Transportation has an- 
nounced. 

The announcement was made by Jack 
Garner Scott, ODT general counsel, in 
an interpretation of general order ODT 
No. 17. 

The order provides that “no person 
shall cause to be made by motor truck 

- more than one delivery from any 
point of origin to any one point of des- 
tination during any calendar day.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHAIN STORE TAX DEFEATED 

A proposal to tax chain stores in Utah 
was defeated by a vote of more than 
2 to 1 in the general election last week. 
The defeat of the proposal in Utah was 
by a far wider margin, proportionately, 
than in the previous referendum on the 
same issue in California six years ago. 
Opponents of the measure said it con- 
firmed a definite trend away from this. 
type of legislation which reached flood 
stage during the depression in the ’30s 
and was stopped for the first time in 
California. 
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MILLS 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex. 
port Flours. 














hi 
GROWN 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Weare always ready te fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 
Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








“AMERICAN EAGLE” 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Salina, Kansas 
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New Container Trouble Likely 
Packaging Institute Is Told 


New Yorx, N. Y.—“Six months hence 
we will look back to current times as 
the good old days,’” Charles L. Shel- 
don, chief of the container branch, WPB, 
predicted at the annual meeting of the 
Packaging Institute, declaring that the 
use of critical materials for civilian con- 
tainer production would be “out” by that 
time. The conference was held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, Nov. 5-6. 

Heading a panel of seven representa- 
tives of the WPB container branch, at 
the second session of the meeting, Mr. 
Sheldon pointed to consistent changes in 
the container situation as a result of 
scarcity of materials essential to the 
war effort, noting that last spring the 
industry began converting to wood and 
paper as a final solution only to find 
wood now a critical material and paper 
production reduced in volume. 

In reply to a direct question, the WPB 
official remarked that there would be 
sufficient quantities of steel for packag- 
ing foods called for by the Food Re- 
quirements Committee, but that the vol- 
ume of tinned fruits and vegetables for 
civilian consumption would be substan- 
tially reduced next season. 

He prophesied a trend to glass con- 
tainers to overcome the deficiency, but 
stated that the volume of such packaging 
would depend on the availability of clos- 
ures and rubber. 

During the panel discussion it was 
pointed out that these two factors rather 
than glass production facilities and 
standardization of glass containers would 
determine the extent of conversion to 
glass. Users of steel drums were advised 
to switch to wooden barrels, as the panel 
experts claimed that barrel output is 
being pushed to capacity. They also 
announced further standardization of 
glass containers in the near future. 

Another panel of specialists was pre- 
sented during the second day of the con- 
ference in an open forum discussing the 
general subject of packaging and the 
problem of feeding America. This forum 
included representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Glass Container 
Association of America, Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Folding Paper Box 
Association, and the research commit- 
tee of the Packaging Institute. 

The forum noted an increased consum- 
er demand and difficulty of retailers to 
meet it, while wholesalers were having 
trouble because of government regula- 
tions and canning shortages. 

In a discussion of war-time container 
difficulties, considerable emphasis was 
placed on the packaging of dehydrated 
foods, with the prediction that it was 
“not only necessary but imperative to get 


dehydrated foods into the domestic mar- 
ket.” The forum authorities stated that 
this development will probably come with 
a rush and difficulty will be experienced 
in securing packaging machinery for the 
purpose. They also pointed out that 
the availability of containers will depend 
largely on “what goes into them,” with 
the government deeming foodstuffs that 
can be prepared at home unessential and 
emphasis being placed on the basic foods 
with protective vitamin content. 

In the keynoting address of the two- 
day meeting, Joel Y. Lund, vice presi- 
dent of Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, and president of the institute, 
stated that investigation would probably 
show that many government items were 
overpackaged. He urged simplification 
of design and less restriction on manu- 
facture of packaging machinery for the 
duration. Mr. Lund called for complete 
co-operation of all members of the pack- 
aging industry in working through an 
impartial committee for best results in 
container production, both for war and 
civilian purposes. 

A war-time packaging exhibit present- 
ed in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Packaging Institute displayed 
products of several leading firms, includ- 
ing: Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis; 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co; Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York; Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J; and the Cellophane Division, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


E. L, PETERSON JOINS STAFF 
OF KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—E. L. Peterson, 
formerly assistant commissioner of the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Traffic Bureau, has 
been appointed assistant transportation 
commissioner of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. He replaces Walter Hollo- 
way, who is now secretary of the Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills, a traffic organiza- 
tion. Mr. Peterson, who served 10 years 
in the Sioux City position, will work un- 
der Walter R. Scott, secretary and trans- 
portation commissioner of the Board of 
Trade. He assumes his new duties on 
Nov. 15. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DRY WEATHER NEEDED IN OKLAHOMA 
Ox.taHoma Ciry, Oxra.—Seeding of 
small grains is practically completed in 
Oklahoma. Both wheat and barley made 
rapid growth this week, although there 
was some damage done in southwestern 
counties by excessive rains. Dry weather 
is needed to enable farmers to finish har- 
vesting of corn and grain sorghums which 
continue above average in yields. 








La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable fiours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








P LABORATORIES 
omplete reports: 
= * tS, Vitamin 





THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N.Y. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
d d 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Har 
Spring Wheat 
lour 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 

510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at . Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON PURE RYE FLOUR 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. We make a high-grade pure 
ter rye flour 
WHE a ” —n Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 


FLOUR Millis At WAUPAOGA, WIS 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 




















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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PACKING FLOUR IN THE 
WOODEN BARREL 


Back in the days when a_ teamster 
drove horses, when streets, if paved, were 
cobblestones, a flour packer packed flour. 

Flour is still packed solidly into its 
container. But in General Mills’ plants 
it is done in virtual “batteries,” big An- 
derson sealing machines that have as 
many as 20 sacks undergoing stages of 
the process at the same time. Forty, 
fifty years or more ago, flour came down 
a small spout into a barrel, the package 
of those days. There were no storage 
bins, and the flour flowed directly from 
the bolters. 

Mounted vertically above the barrel 
was a square shaft driven by a pulley at 
the top. The shaft could slide up and 
down through the pulley. At its lower 
end was mounted laterally a pair of 
tapered rollers. When flour was spouted 
into the barrel, the shaft was lowered 
into the barrel. 

As it revolved, the rollers started pack- 
ing the flour in the bottom of the barrel. 
The rollers stayed on top of the flour, 
moving the shaft upward until the con- 
tainer was full. After each packing the 
shaft had to be lifted clear of the barrel 
and hung by a hook. Some of the little 
mills‘of those days took an hour to grind 
enough flour to fill one barrel. 

In those days hand skill was a premium 
asset. Both in the cooperage and in the 
mill, conveyor belts were unknown. When 
a cooper finished coopering a barrel, or 
when a packer finished packing and head- 
ing a barrel, he would give it a twist 
and send it spinning on edge, that is, on 
the chine, or rim of the barrel. Balanc- 
ing, the barrel would spin across the floor 
50 or even 75 feet, until it came to rest, 
right end up, in a vacant niche in the 
storage space, ready for shipment.—Mod- 
ern Millwheel (a General Mills house pub- 
lication). 


GLUEY BREAD 


We hear a good deal about gluten and 
its functions in the loaf. We do not 
hear so much about gluey. Glue has no 
place in bread making, although it was 
not uncommon at one time to find that 
substance used for giving a brilliant and 
lasting shine on gingerbread. A Swedish 
report states that German housewives 
are complaining that the bread they are 
forced to eat is gluey and difficult to cut. 
Now the Nazis do not like this, and their 
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Af! on Thanksgiving Day, when 
from East and from West, 

From North and from South come 
the pilgrim and guest: 

When thegray-haired New Englander 
sees round his board 

The old links of affection restored; 

When the care-wearied man seeks 
his mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where 
the girl smiled before; 

What moistens the lip and what 





brightens the eye, 
What calls back the past like the rich 


pumpkin pie? 


— Whittier 











newspaper Angriff blames it onto bad 
baking. It seems to us as if we have 


‘heard of bad national bread charged 


with being due to the incompetence of 
the baker. The German public are not 
taking this as a reason, though they 
are bound to accept it as an excuse, for 
complaints are still spread about that it 
is bitter, heavy and gluey, and has 
caused much illness. 

It was only the other day that a 
dentist wrote to English papers to say 
that since the introduction of the na- 
tional bread he has had fewer cases of 
teeth neglect, as the bread, from its 
plastic character, cleansed the teeth and 
thus acted as a natural tooth brush. 

According to a Swiss report, the Ger- 
man people have been asked to send in 
the names of the bakers whose bread 
they state is uneatable. The Nazis will 
take control of the bakers and send 
them to take special lessons at a school 
to teach them how to handle the new 
ingredients and if there is no improve- 
ment in the technique their shops will 
be closed. No doubt that is a more 
effective way of education than asking 
the students to undergo a written ex- 


amination.—Confectionery and Baking 
Craft, London. 

Manchuria’s “vast riches,” like those of 
most of our prairie states, are mainly 
agricultural, and for many years the 
country has been called “the granary of 
Asia.” Of the sixty varieties of agricul- 
tural products raised, five—soybeans, 
kaoliang, millet, corn and wheat—lead 
in both volume and value; but other 
products grown ‘in commercially valuable 
quantities are cotton, hemp, peanuts, 
perilla, sesame and tobacco, not to for- 
get indigo, rice and opium. 
WINDMILLS ON THE WALLS 

The custom of erecting windmills on 
the fortified walls of cities prevailed 
very generally till comparatively mod- 
ern times. At Carcassone, in Aude, 
France, in 1467, mills were so placed. 
On the walls of Paris, as shown by 
maps dated 1630, there were many mills. 
At Ghent, in 1708, a great number of 
mills stood on the city walls, and Ley- 
den, at the same period, exhibited a 
similar scene, as also did Copenhagen. 
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BREAD SMUGGLERS 


Police on patrol near the River Finn, 
on the Counties Monaghan-Fermanagh 
border, surprised a number of me 
smuggling loaves from Northern Ireland 
by a boat to the Eire side of the river, 
The police gave chase and the men, 
dropping the bread, jumped into the 
river and swam to the opposite shore, 
thus eluding their pursuers. One of 
the men actually divested himself of 
his clothing and crossed the river with 
his trousers knotted around his neck. 
The remainder of his clothing and the 
dropped booty were seized.—The Miller, 
London, Eng. 


SS 8 


Soybeans are by far Manchuria’s most 
important crop. They are cultivated in 
South Manchuria chiefly along the Laon- 
ing and Sungari rivers, and in North 
Manchuria in the valley of the Sungari 
down to Chiamissu, with Harbin as the 
center of the cultivated area. Over the 
past 20 years production has ranged an- 
nually between 3,800,000 and 5,300,000 
metric tons—or from, roughly, 130,000,000 
to 210,000,000 bus. 


WHAT YOU CAN’T AND CAN DO 


You can’t with knives cut “boards of 
trade,” 
Nor can you spin the mountain tops; 
You cannot hone a “roystering blade,” 
Nor brew good ale from social “hops”; 
You cannot broil a gambler’s “stake,” 
Nor hear the oleander “blow”; 
But you with wheaten flour can make 
A loaf of bread as white as snow! 


You cannot brush a “fountain head,” 
Nor fasten doors with “locks” of hair; 
You cannot dress a river “bed,” 
Nor climb a woman’s “stony stare” ; 
You cannot glove the “hand of time,” 
Nor borrow cash in time of Lent; 
But you, of wheaten flour that’s prime, 
Can make prime bread, so be content. 


You can’t bore holes with “piercing 
looks,” 

Nor light a room with “flashing eyes”; 
You cannot straighten human “crooks,” 
Nor use for neckwear “railroad ties” ; 
You can’t assuage the panes of glass, 
Nor roast can you a “pig of lead”; 

But you of wheaten flour, first-class, 
Can make a loaf of first-class bread! 


—S1 Sioxum, in 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MIuer of 1892. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


Production 


REGULATING.—This much used 

word of the news scene goes into action 
again to describe what is one of the gov- 
ernment’s most far reaching moves to con- 
trol the cost of food. On Oct. 22 offi- 
cials announced a plan to govern the price 
of wheat in a manner that would allow 
the continuance of flour ceilings in the 
approximate range of prices prevailing 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2, and at the same time 
would assure the farmer a satisfactory 
return for his grain. Highlighted in a 
nutshell, the plan is this: The millers’ 
present temporary ceiling on flour makes 
it impossible to pay more than about 76% 
of parity for milling wheat. (Seventy-six 
per cent of parity was the average price 
prevailing at the first of October in the 
“free” wheat market.) Wheat not “free” 
is under loan and held by the government. 
The CCC cannot sell it, and the loan 
value is above 76% of parity. But the 
plan allows the agency to turn this grain 
back to the farmer at less than the loan 
value, thus enabling the producer to sell 
it at a figure the miller can pay. 
The scheme is not intended to go into full 
operation until permanent flour ceilings 
have been established, probably in about 
60 days. However, the release of wheat 
to producers can take place at any time 
millers are unable to buy at the flour 
ceiling price. . . During the confusion 
following the announcement the trade 
came to some early conclusions: The 
futures market would probably “dry up,” 
but price stabilization might succeed in 
eliminating the need for hedging. Ele- 
vators would become government storage 
houses. There might necessarily be great 
simplification of wheat mixes and a re- 
duction of flour types. Such standardiza- 
tion was likely to bring repercussions 
from the bakery field. 


oes 


SLOWING.—Since the first of this 
month an additional 24 hours have been 
required for transcontinental freight train 
service between the Middle West and the 
Pacific Coast. This move to conserve 
motive power covers all shipments except 
the so-called “meat runs,” which operate 
at faster schedules than nonperishable 
freight, and livestock trains. 


SECTION 


pare 


CONCENTRATING. — Discussion of 
the possible telescoping of flour produc- 
tion to centers where labor and power 
requirements would least interfere with 
more direct war production activities was 
on the docket for the initial Washington 
meeting of the flour milling industry’s 
advisory committee on Oct, 16-17, but 


price control problems took the stand first 
and stayed there. Further exploration 
along the line of concentration will prob- 
ably now depend upon findings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which has un- 
dertaken an investigation of operating and 
distributing practices in the baking indus- 
try and will soon begin a similar search- 
ing survey of flour mills. 


ab TAA 


PERMITTING.—Because there may be 
some conflict between ODT mileage re- 
strictions under Orders 6 and 17 as com- 
pared with limits set by the Certificates 
of War Necessity which become effective 
Nov. 15, two general permits to ease such 
situations have been issued. These will 
enable motor truck carriers to travel the 
maximum mileage allowed by their cer- 
tificates, when these become operative, re- 
gardless of previous mileage reduction re- 
quirements. 


PROGRESSING.—The nutrition cam- 
paign sweeps along with increasing suc- 
cess. Indicative of the trend was a move 
last month by the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., which announced that steps 
had been taken to enrich all 
brands. 
entire line of bread. 


its flour 
The company also enriches its 
In the pro- 
duction field, October saw a new reduc- 
tion in the cost of vitamin B:. Lowered 
by 4c gram, the change amounts to ap- 
proximately 1 1-3c off the cost of enrich- 
ing a barrel of flour. Production of ribo- 
flavin was also going smoothly, with a 
Although the 


been post- 


consequent price reduction. 
riboflavin has 
poned, the newest quotation on it reflects 
a lowering of 2!4c bb! in the cost of in- 
cluding it with the standard enrichment 
ingredients. 


WIVIVS 


PRODUCING.—The annual statistical 
production report compiled by THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER reveals that out- 
put of mills in the Northwest gained by 
962,419 bbls of flour during the past crop 
year, as compared with 1940-41, while 
plants of the Southwest produced 792,056 
bbls less than during the preceding ¢rop 
period. In terms of percentages, this 
represents a gain of 6.6% for the north- 
western plants and a decrease of 2.2% for 
those in the Southwest. Considering the 
two sections together, there was an actual 
production inciease for the 1941-42 crop 
year of 170,363 bbls. 


; eb 


requirement 


PACKAGING.—Special packaging was 
ordered for 10,400 bbls of flour recently 
purchased by the AMA. The flour was 
put into hermetically sealed cans of 35 
Ibs net weight, and two cans were placed 
together in a strapped nailed wood case 


suitable for export. Ostensibly for the 
use of troops abroad, offers were sought 
for 20,000 bbis. Mills, however, were ap- 
parently not able to furnish this type of 


packaging for the larger amount. 


—— 


OPERATING.—On Nov. | the revised 
minimum load order for freight cars went 
into effect. Although the revision includes 
several changes from the original order, 
the 60,000-Ib minimum remains for grain 
products and most sacked feeds. 
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Stacked wheat, ready to thresh and mill. 


HY was it that when one of the 

largest and most active milling 
concerns in North America began to 
plan a program of improvement in 
production methods, a FORSTER 
WHEAT CONDITIONER was pur- 
chased and installed in one of its large 
plants? The machine and method 
were relatively new. Both were op- 
posed to the “conventional” procedure 
sanctioned by years of use, and millers 
and cereal chemists, almost to a man, 
had adopted the theory that only 
wheat which had been “tempered” 
many, many hours—up to 120, or more 
—could be expected to produce flours 
with good “handling” and baking 
qualities. There was, too, strong 
prejudice against “apparatus condi- 
tioning” and any form of heating— 
especially the use of “wet heat.” 


7 HERE CAN BE but one answer 

to the above question. Before pur- 
chasing one FORSTER CONDI- 
TIONER the concern referred to 
must have investigated and found 
some evidence of workability. But 
the men charged with the responsi- 
bility for production also examined 
the matter rationally, since sensible 
and successful millers usually discount 
the saying, “Seeing is believing.” 
They have learned that it is not al- 
ways safe to accept “the evidence of 









one’s own eyes” unless that evidence 
fits in with proved natural laws. Ifa 
device apparently works satisfactorily 
there is always a rational explanation 
of how it works—if it actually does. 
Because of this rational examination, 
FORSTER CONDITIONERS for 
four of this company’s larger mills 
have already been purchased. 


OW does the FORSTER 

WHEAT CONDITIONER 
work? Howcanitaccomplishin minutes 
what “conventional tempering” might 
accomplish (with good luck) in hours, 
and what Nature did accomplish (again, 
when luck was good) in weeks in the 
old days when wheat could be eco- 
nomically stacked till it had “gone 
through the sweat’? .. . Well, we’d 
like nothing better than an oppor- 
tunity to offer you the explanation— 
an explanation that fits perfectly into 
a pattern of physical laws that are as 
positive as gravity and no more mys- 
terious than dew and rain. . . . There 
isn’t room for that here. You would 
want to ask questions, and that would 
make explanation easier and more 
convincing. It is all very well to talk 
about accepting something “on faith,” 
but most keen minds prefer to under- 
stand the “why” and the “how.” We 
know the principles of the FORSTER 
CONDITIONER are sound. Let us 
tell you the “how” and the “why.” 





FORSTER CONDITIONERS ARE ESSENTIAL TO ECONOMICAL 


MILLING. EARLY DELIVERY IS THEREFORE POSSIBLE. 








The Modern Forster Wheat Conditioner 
U. S. Letters Patent No, 1711574 and 2205814 
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Secretary of Labor Clarifies 
Special Overtime Pay Ruling 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Provisions of ex- 
ecutive order No. 9240, governing the 
payment of premium and overtime wage 
compensation, do not apply to employees 
in flour mills engaged exclusively in the 
production of goods for civilian use, the 
Secretary of Labor has informed the 
Washington office of the Millers National 
Federation. 

The secretary’s ruling, issued in re- 
sponse to a request from the federation, 
states: ; 

“The order was not written to have 
application upon an industry basis. In 
so far as the flour milling industry is 
concerned, it would appear that the order 
is applicable to workers in those plants 
which have contracts or subcontracts 
with the federal government or which 
make materials or furnish supplies neces- 
sary for the performance of such con- 
tracts or subcontracts. It would not 
appear to be applicable to employees in 
plants which produce goods for civilian 
use exclusively.” 

Commenting on the order in light of 
the secretary’s ruling, the federation 
says: 

“If a plant in the flour milling indus- 
try is engaged both in government con- 
tract work and in the production of 
goods for civilian use exclusively, in the 
absence of segregation of government 


and nongovernment operation, the order 
would apply while such plants produced 
goods under government contracts. In 
other words, the provisions of the execu- 
tive order would be applicable to em- 
ployees withirl®a plant if it were not pos- 
sible to segregate thoce employees en- 
gaged in the production of goods under 
government contracts from those em- 
ployees who produce goods for civilian 
use. 

“For the purpose of compliance, it is 
suggested that the rules and regulations 
laid down under the public contracts act 
(Walsh-Healey law) may be used as a 
guide in determining the extent of the 
application of the executive order. 

“Compliance with the provisions of the 
order becomes obligatory when the con- 
tractor begins the performance of a 
government contract. The stipulations 
become inoperative at the time work 
under the contract is completed. The 
employer is not liable for compliance or 
contract stipulations for work done on 
commodities for the commercial trade 
prior to the day of the work week when 
work actually started on the contract. 
The employer is responsible, however, 
for observing the requirements of the 
order for that portion of the first week 
after the work on the government con- 
tract is started.” 


<> 





Pillsbury Plant Wins 
Performance Award 


Sprincrietp, Itxi.—Selection of the 
Springfield mill staff of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. to receive a joint Army-Navy 
“E” production award for outstanding 
performance in war work from the War 
Department, was announced Oct. 27. 

The workers of the company’s Spring- 
field mill were the first to receive this 
award, which has previously not been 
made to any other flour mill in the 
country, it was revealed. 

“I am sure there could be no better 
news to send out today to all the Pills- 
bury men and women in the armed 
forces than the story of your efforts to 
help deliver the foods the army and 


navy want from us where and when. 


they want them,” Philip W. Pillsbury, 
of Minneapolis, president of the com- 
pany, said in announcing the “E” award 
to workers in the Springfield mill. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Grain Man Dies 


William E. Gribble, 63, general super- 
intendent of the Gillette Grain Co., Nash- 
ville, died Oct. 10, after an illness of 
four days. He had been associated with 
the Gillette Grain Co. for 85 years. 


<> 


Millers and Chemists 
Have Joint Program 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Difficulties arising 
from the rationing of gasoline and tires, 
and overcrowded railroad schedules, failed 
to affect attendance at a joint conference 
of the Niagara Frontier Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, and 
District 8, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, at the Hotel Lafayette here on Oct. 
24. It had been feared particularly that 
the usual large number of Canadian mill- 
ers and chemists would be reduced, but 
the members from above the border were 
there in force: 36 of them. 

Both groups contributed to the pro- 
gram. Dr. J. C. Baker, of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., delivered a paper on 
the “Pentosans of Wheat Flour,” and 
offered many interesting sidelights on 
flour and baking. He illustrated his talk 
with slides, one of which was a photo- 
graphic enlargement showing that every 
bubble in bread dough has a gluten lining. 

F. J. Cadin, safety engineer for the 
Globe Indemnity Co., discussed safety, 
dwelling particularly on women, whom he 
described as the “new safety problem in 
flour mills.” He remarked that women 
were new to the industry and that flour 
milling was new to women, hence the 





necessity of both plants and women co- 
operating in the safety problem. Clothes, 
head covering and respect for safety 
measures, he said, were but a few of the 
problems which must be solved by mills 
employing women. He called attention 
to the desirability of placing a woman 
on safety committees to help promote 
safe practices. 

W. E. McCraith, Kansas City, secre- 
tary of the A.O.M., was present and an- 
nounced that dues for members now in 
the armed forces would be suspended 
for the duration. The meeting was con- 
cluded with an open forum. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada Adopts Rules 
on Freight Car Loads 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trans- 
port controller has issued an order, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, regulating loading of rail- 
road freight cars in Canada. The mini- 
mum weight for flour and millfeeds will 
be 60,000 lbs. The controller has ruled 
that seeds, grain products, grain by- 
products, cereal food preparations, vege- 
table oilmeal, animal and poultry feeds, 
all in containers, and vegetable oil cake, 
shall be loaded to a minimum weight of 
60,000 Ibs or to full visible capacity of 
the car. Shippers who have orders on 
hand for 50,000-Ib cars for shipment on 
or after Nov. 1 should either arrange 
to ship prior to Nov. 1 or get the quan- 
tity increased to 60,000 Ibs. 

In regard to bulk grain no order has 
so far been issued. The grain trade is 
asking for the following specific mini- 
mums: wheat 90,000 Ibs, screenings 70,- 
000, barley 86,400, .oats 68,000, corn 80,- 
000, buckwheat 80,000, flax 90,000, rye 
84,000. The present minimum for wheat 
is 60,000 lbs or 1,000 bus. The pro- 
posed 90,000 Ibs is a 50% increase. 

Flour and feed manufacturers are 
deeply interested in the proposal. The 
old easy-going practices are gone, and 
theorists are now demanding that cars 
be loaded to maximum capacity regard- 
less of the necessity for economic han- 
dling of contents. According to the 
theorists, a carload of wheat should 
contain as much grain as there is cubic 
space within the car. Shippers all know 
this is not possible so compromises follow. 
The regulation, as it stands now, calls 
for 60,000 lbs of wheat and correspond- 
ing amounts of other grains. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Elevator Operators May 
Buy Wood Storage Bins 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard has author- 
ized the Commodity Credit Corp. to sell 
available wooden storage bins to ware- 
housemen and elevator operators for the 
storage of wheat in areas where storage 
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Dr. John C. Baker 
gluten-lined bubbles 


What happens to flour in the baking 
process was the subiect of a talk made 
by Dr. John C, Baker, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., before a joint meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists and the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers in Buffalo on Oct. 24. One of the 
slides used with his address showed a 
greatly enlarged bread section and re- 
vealed that every bubble in bread dough 
has a gluten lining. 





facilities are not sufficient to take care 
of this year’s near-record production. 
Several thousand of these bins are avail- 
able, principally in the Dakotas. 

Heretofore, the selling of bins has been 
restricted to wheat producers co-operat- 
ing in the 1942 agricultural conservation 
program of the AAA. Effort will be 
continued to encourage producers—par- 
ticularly farm owners—to purchase avail- 
able bins for erection on their farms. 
Tenants and others who are not in a posi- 
tion to buy bins will be given first con- 
sideration by AAA county committees 
in making wheat purchases for storage 
in CCC-owned bins, where such bins are 
available. 

Sales of bins will be made for cash by 
AAA county committees to warehouse- 
men who are approved under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. Such 
purchasers will be required to place the 
bins under a Supplemental Warehouse 
Agreement, and to issue negotiable in- 
sured warehouse receipts representing 
wheat stored by producers as collateral 
against CCC loans. 
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Paul H. Christensen 


safety chairman 


Paul H. Christensen, general superin- 
tendent for the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, is in charge of program 
activities of mill and elevator represen- 
tatives at a series of occupational safety 
conferences which began in Minneapolis 
Nov. 9. Sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for the Conservation of Manpower 
in War Industries and several local safety 
organizations, one-day conferences will 
be held at the Nicollet Hotel each month 
from November through February. Mr. 
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Mrs. D. E. MacCallum 
leaves A.O.M. office 


Christensen, a past president of the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents, has 
long been interested in safety work. 


Mrs. Donald E. MacCallum, nee Judity 
Gyulay and better known by her maiden 
name to the millers who made _ her 
acquaintance during her long association 
with the headquarters of the Association 
of Operative Millers in Kansas City, has 
resigned her post to join her husband, 
who recently completed his course at the 


Officers’ Training School in Virginia. 


Richard 8S. Robertson 


on millers’ committee 


When the death of C. W. Partridge about 
two years ago left the A.O.M. secretary- 
ship vacant, Mrs. MacCallum managed 
the office until the new A.O.M. official, 
W. E. McCraith, was appointed. 
Richard S. Robertson, president of the 
Ewing (Ind.) Milling Co., is member of 
the 16-man milling industry advisory com- 
mittee, which held its first meeting with 
government officials in Washington Oct. 
16-17. 


Millers Association, Mr. Robertson will 


President also of the American 
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R. L. Morrison 
new employer 


represent the views of a number of small 
mills at the conferences. 


R. L. Morrison, for several years super- 
intendent at the Finger Lakes & Hudson 
Flour Mills, Inc., Troy, N. Y., has re- 
signed to enlist with the civilian pilot 
training branch of the army. For the past 
few years flying has been Mr. Morrison's 
hobby. Active in operative millers’ af- 
fairs, this snapshot was taken at the 
1940 convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers in Buffalo. 





War Feed Problems 
Studied at Conference 


Kansas City, Mo.—Wartime feed prob- 
lems were the main topic of discussion at 
the fifth annual meeting of the Animal 
and Poultry Foundation of America, Inc., 
held recently in Kansas City, Mo. 

The program was opened by a discus- 
sion of subjects arising out of war 
changes. Charles Thompson, of the 
Thompson-Hayward Co., talked about 
charcoal, an essential ingredient in min- 
eral feeds, and advised the members to 
try to make use of the grades not de- 
manded by the government. 

Following this, W. A. Harding, of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., told members that 
the bag condition has become fairly well 
settled. Burlap is unobtainable, and 
will stay so; the recourse is the use of 
lined cotton bags and returned bags. 

Further discussions included those on 
chemicals, priorities, protein feeds and 
Phenothiazine. The biological section of 
the foundation convened at a separate 
meeting. 

In a resolution passed by the founda- 
tion, the War Production Board was 
requested to declare the production of 
minerals, vitamins, medicines, bacterins 
and vaccines vital to the health of 
livestock and poultry as a war necessity 
in order to fulfil the food requirements 
of a warring nation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Use of Sweet Potatoes 
in Feed on the Increase 


Artanta, Ga.—Fred E. Scott, regional 
chief of the War Production Board’s 
food section, predicts marked gains for 
beef and dairy cattle industries in the 
South, because of WPB’s dehydration 
program. Mr. Scott explained here re- 





cently that “experiments have shown 
that sweet potatoes when dehydrated can 
be used economically as a meal for win- 


ter feeding. This will meet a long-stand-: 


ing need for a winter carbohydrate feed 
which, in the past, has discouraged large 
scale operating in the southeastern states. 


“Dehydrated sweet potato meal would 
conserve unlimited amounts of corn for 
use in war production.” 

Tests have shown that steers gained 
faster and cows produce more milk, he 
said, when fed on dried sweet potatoes 
than when fed on their usual diet of corn. 





OCTOBER FLOUR OUTPUT TOPS ALL 
MONTHS SINCE SEPTEMBER OF 1939 


Although a poor month for sales, October was a good month from the viewpoint 


of production of flour. 


The total was the best for that month in any year since 1931, 
when flour consumption began to go into its depression tailspin. 


It was the superior 


total, too, of any month since September, 1939, when Germany invaded Poland and 


there was a rush to get possession of flour. 


Since flour production has been running about 3% better than a year ago since 
the beginning of the crop year, it may be an indication that actual consumption is 
on the upswing, as is the case with most foods that are not rationed. 

Mills reporting to THE NorTHWESTEKN MILLER made 6,945,198 bbls of flour in 


October, a gain of better than 6% over a year ago. 
65% of total flour output of the United States. 


These mills account for about 
Production last year amounted to 


6,509,534 bbls and two years ago it was 6,235,857. 


Most sections recorded increases over last year. 


The gain in the Southwest was 


260,000 bbls, Buffalo section 99,000, Northwest 95,000, Southeast 19,000, and western 


part of the central states section 80,000. 
compared with last year. 


In two areas there was a loss of volume 
The Pacific Ceast dropped off 66,000, no doubt a reflection 


of export market losses, and the eastern section of the central states declined 47,000, 
perhaps partly due to scarcer wheat supplies there. 


Durum mills also did a better business in October this year than last. 


Output 


amounted to 447,124 bbls, against 399,354 in 1941. 


A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 








Previous —_ October 
October, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 
gt MRE TEPER CEE ee *1,697,652 1,510,109 1,602,480 1,214,435 1,470,123 
oo , Seer Pare ere te 2,691,991 2,421,342 2,433,107 2,288,249 2,334,965 
BE Se Wee b.odc seb bodsdeevess 990,495 913,772 891,998 | 932,275 1,006,681 
Central West—Eastern Div, .... 576,662 588,168 623,779 606,553 487,708 
Western Division .......... 353,103 295,126 273,007 274,250 295,816 
ne EEC CLE *126,159 119,376 107,751 139,581 131,217 
North Pacific Coast ........... 509,136 488,132 577,412 780,514 610,967 
BOOMS hc cs cvecceswesducées 6,945,198 6,336,025 6,509,534 6,235,857 6,337,477 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS? 


October, 1942 
447,124 
tNine mills. 


September, 1942 
330,644 


October, 1941 
399,354 


Feed Mills Pinched 
by Ingredient Lack 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Feed manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and brokers are seeking pro- 
tein ingredients with all the energy of a 
shipbuilder looking for materials. In 
fact, a few isolated cases of mills shut- 
ting down for a day or two because of 
the lack of protein concentrates has 
caused some alarm among those who 
know that feed manufacturers must be 
kept going to keep the food production 
program on the move. 

Soybean meal is unobtainable, linseed 
meal is climbing rapidly and getting 
scarce, cottonseed meal is very hard to 
get, meat scraps are not offered, tank- 
age is almost out of the market and 
alfalfa meal is not being quoted. Fish 
meal is still almost unobtainable. 

In the face of this, brokers and job- 
bers continue to flush out some supplies 
to help satisfy their insistent buyers. 
Any of these ingredients which bob up 
are quickly bought. 

Feed mills, where they can get all the 
needed supplies, are running extremely 
well. Smaller lc. buyers are running 
dry as the country demand continues 
hot. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFa—— 


Feed Plant, Warehouse, 
Burn in $200,000 Fire 


WEsTMORELAND, Cat.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the large mill and 
grain storage warehouse of the West- 
moreland (Cal.) Milling Co. recently. The 
estimated damage was $200,000 to $250,- 
000. A large quantity of flaxseed for 


’ planting by growers in the Imperial Val- 


ley was destroyed as well as other grains, 
much of which may be salvaged, but little 
expected to be saved that would be safe 
for planting next year’s crop. 
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HAT is written today about 
W rricsities may by tomorrow be 

as outdated as plans to spend 
a vacation touring the country in the 
family automobile. Regulations do 
change rapidly. But although there is 
a trend toward direct allocation of all 
critical materials, the basic priority sys- 
tem has functioned and will probably 
continue to function for the immediate 
future in a more or less standard man- 
ner. Therefore two questions: How well 
has it worked for the milling and grain 
industry? And how might it be made 
to serve better? 

Answers to a survey conducted among 
representative millers and manufacturers 
have revealed widely varied experiences 
with the system. Some millers report 
little difficulty in obtaining what they 
need. Others have not found the job 
quite so easy. 

Several reasons for this are evident: 
First, any appraisal of the priority pro- 
gram in operation’ must take into ac- 
count the fact that some materials are 
far more plentiful than others. In some 
cases, at least, millers who have found 
it hard to get the required ratings 
may have needed equipment and supplies 
drastically affected by limitation orders. 
And those who have so far met little 
priority trouble may have required noth- 
ing on the really critical list. A num- 
ber of the things used regularly in mills 
and elevators fall into this category. In- 
cluded are cotton and balata belting, 
cloth cleaners, leather belts and fumi- 
gants. These products are not wholly 
free from priority regulation of one 
type or another, but there is no actual 
shortage of them. For example, a 
leather belt manufacturer said that the 
A-10 P-100 rating which mills may au- 
tomatically apply when ordering repairs 
or operating supplies has so far been 
adequate to buy leather belts. A dealer 
in cotton belts reports that no rating 
is required, although for some of the 
cotton products limitation orders must 
be observed. 

But many other materials enter into 
the repair and maintenance group. When 
products are made wholly or partly of 
products that are not plentiful, the A-10 
rating is not sufficient. Millers must 
apply for a higher classification, just 
as they must when their projected pur- 
chases are not strictly for maintenance. 
And unquestionably some have had 
greater success than others. This would 
indicate that there might be something 
of an “art” to the effective wording 
of an application for priority assistance. 

In discussing this, one manufacturer 
pointed out that the War Production 
Board must necessarily view the milling 
industry as a whole, and that the ef- 
fectiveness of any one application de- 
pends partially upon the type of ap- 
plications sent in by millers generally. 
He said too that in his experience mill- 
ers have often failed to make their ap- 
Plications forceful because they consid- 
ered any effort to “sell” the WPB on 
the granting of a priority as somewhat 
“unpatriotic.” He commented that while 
this same patriotic attitude would keep 
any reputable manufacturer from urg- 
ing the sale of equipment that wasn’t 


THE 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


PRIORITY ASSISTANCE IN OPERATION 


By Richard E. Miller 


Technical Editor of THe NortHWESTERN MILLER 


vitally needed, there was a reason be- 
yond patriotism that would prevent his 
pushing the purchase of his equipment. 
There is a material shortage, and to 
serve all his trade he must necessarily 
limit his sales to orders eligible for 
priorities consideration. 

But that’s beside the point. The fact 
is that the priorities plan is the only 
patriotic way in which supplies can be 


equably distributed. The assembly line 
of an anti-aircraft factory will obvious- 
ly get the metal it needs before a mill 
can buy that same metal in some form 
or another, regardless of how great its 
necessity might be. If there weren't 
enough metal to go around the anti- 
aircraft guns would share only with 
other front line fighting equipment. But 
if there is metal left over—and so far 








IN LARGE WAREHOUSES 
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there has been—mills will compete for 
it not with armament manufacturers, but 
with other essential home front indus- 
tries whose need is not greater, cer- 
tainly, than that. of flour and feed pro- 
ducers. Therefore, if a miller really 
needs equipment no laudable but im- 
practical patriotism should make him 
hesitate to apply for assistance in ob- 


(Continued on page 21a.) 


SAVE TIME—CUT COSTS WITH— 


DOW METHYL BROMIDE 


HERE Is the practical, scientific answer to the 
need for a portable fumigation system. 


Through the use of a new plastic-treated 


tarpaulin and Dow METHYL BROMIDE, fumiga- 
tions can be performed “on the spot’”—on 
loading docks, in large warehouses, or at 


outlying points. 


and easily. The process saves valuable 
time and cuts fumigation costs to a minimum. 


This method of fumigation requires very 
little equipment—the entire process is simple 
and effective. METHYL BROMIDE, the penetrat- 


ing fumigant, kills insects in all stages of 


development. 


Thus, infested material, often many miles 


from suitable fumigation chambers, or even 
satisfactory buildings can be treated quickly 


New York City . St. Louis 2 


CHEMICAL 
Chicage * 


<> 


COMPANY, 
San Francisco ° 


MIDLAND, 
los Angeles > 


For complete information on tarpaulin fumi- 
gation, write to Dow today. 


MICHIGAN 
Seattle . Houston 
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FTER you've entered the scrap 
with all the scrap you can rake 
together around the mill, you’ve 

just started. You can continue to 
“scrap” by saving silk bolting cloth. The 
importance of silk bolting cloth to the 
milling system cannot be exaggerated. 
It “makes” flour as much as do the 
break rolls. With every possible sub- 
stitute for silk now almost off the mar- 
ket, flour milling depends on silk to 
fulfill its part in earning victory. 

Elasticity and resistance to abrasion, 
inherent characteristics of the silk bolt- 
ing cloth in your mill, should now be 
relied upon to the fullest degree to pre- 
serve the sieves in your bolters and 
conserve present stocks in the hands of 
dealers. The high quality that the bolt- 
ing cloth manufacturer of Europe has 
demanded in his raw materials and in 
the workmanship of his craftsmen will 
stand American millers in good stead 
today. 

More silk is used in sifters than on 
reels and purifiers. With the introduc- 
tion of improved types of high speed 
bolters during the last few years, this 
relative importance of sifters and the 
silk used on them has been magnified. 
So the economical use of bolting cloth 
on sieves and its careful application and 
maintenance is of prime consideration 
to millers, bolters and millwrights. 

Sieve cloths should be bound with a 
narrow strip of webbing to give a work- 
ing edge to grasp in tacking to the 
frame. Although some millers feel this 
binding is unnecessary and tack on 
“raw” silk, covering the tacks with a 
webbing strip, a better installation can 
be made if the new cloths have an edge 
binding of some kind. Moreover, this 
binding is helpful when it is necessary 





The work of tacking a bolting cloth to a frame is shown being st 
carried out here on a bench that is waist high and has a raised 
edge against which the sieve is pulled as tension is applied. 


First, tacks are placed in 


By Rad Nelson 


to change cloths, or tighten and repair 
them. 

The series of accompanying photo- 
graphs, made during the installation of 
a 70 XXX GG cloth on a Fraser bolter 
frame, illustrates the general method of 
tacking a cloth into place. Essentially 
the same plan is followed for Nordyke 
& Marmon or Great Western sieves. 


Mr. Nelson has the idea—and we 
know of no one who would dis- 
sent—that bolting materials are 
just about as important to the 
milling process as a pair of break 
rolls. He is of the further opin- 
ion that anything saved—be it 
time, bolting silk or tacks—will 
definitely not bring aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. Again no dis- 
agreement. From long experi- 
ence in mill supply work he here 
offers some suggestions about 
buying, installing and maintain- 


ing bolting cloth. 


Note that the work bench, waist high, on 
which the work is done, has a raised 
edge against which the sieve is held 
firmly. This makes it easy for the cloth 
to be pulled toward the workman as 
the work progresses, and the tension 
can be increased without difficulty as 
tacks are inserted. Just how tight to 
stretch a sieve cloth is a skill developed 
only through the actual experience of in- 
stalling hundreds of cloths. It is similar 
to the miller’s acute sense of milling 
technique exercised when he fingers the 
warm stock coming from beneath a pair 
of rolls, and thereby learns one factor 
of correct grinding and roll setting. 





firmly without 


two or three corners of the cloth, the it ture of 
according to individual preference. The tacks on the es vt Me 
should be spaced not less than %” or more than 


edg 
1” apart and the tail rod. 


many models tension of the silk can be 


Whether or not two or three corners 
of a cloth should be tacked down first, 
before tacking the sides, and other “idio- 
syncrasies” of installing cloths are, after 
all, matters of personal preference. 
Each man will develop his own methods 
to turn out a neat, smoothly covered 
frame quickly. On Nordyke and Great 
Western frames the main thing is to 
finish the overs or tailings side last be- 
cause the stock flows toward that edge 
and the tension on all sections of the 
sieve can be equalized if the work is 
down with that “end” in view. 

A trick to insure leaving the fourth 
side flat and smooth on Nordyke sieves 
is to tack the first two sides in such a 
position as to leave about 1-16 inch of 
the webbing turned upward against the 
raised plush-tacking strip. In _ fact, 
crowd the webbing hard against this 
strip. This can be done easily because 
no lateral tension is necessary during 


this preliminary installation and the final , 


stretching on the third and fourth sides 
will have a tendency to pull this up- 
turned binding down into place. Tacks 
or staples should be placed % inch and 
not more than 1 inch apart all around 
the edge. Depending upon the make-up 
of the cloths, it is usually wise to insert 
the tacks astride the two rows of sewed 
threads. Staggering the tacks equalizes 
the tension and keeps the binding in a 
straight line. 

Illustrated is a pair of bolting cloth 
pliers, which is a handy tool to supple- 
ment the customary magnetic tack ham- 
mer and ice pick for installing sifter 
cloths. The blunt, corrugated nose ‘is 
about 1% inches wide and holds the 
webbing firmly, without danger of punc- 
turing, flat against the frame. 

Care of the sifter frames themselves, 
by smoothing splintery, rough edges with 





red to equalize tension, as shown in the second tograph. 
Tension is applied with owes pliers that grasp the webbing 


> - The finished job is shown in 
bottom row. At the right is a reel. On 
adjusted by the use of 
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sandpaper, scraping off dried bits of 
caked flour, and covering cross braces 
with flannel strips, is an important con- 
sideration in prolonging the life of the 
valuable silk which covers them. Some- 
times protecting strips are sewed on the 
doth itself, on order to the mill fur- 
nisher, but in either case, a soft pro- 
tecting strip wherever the silk touches 
the frame will lengthen the life of any 
cloth. 

Incidentally, conserve tacks. If pos- 
sible, save and reuse old tacks. The 
popular 8-oz cut upholsterer’s tacks, gen- 
erally used for tacking sieves, are scarce. 
Try using 4-0z tacks for the corners of 
your cloths, and see if they don’t hold 
a little better. 

The average silk reel cloth represents 
an investment of about $50 to the front 
office, so don’t treat it like an old cur- 
tain your wife might throw away. 
Through strong silk reel cloths will go 
many barrels of flour without tears 
trouble or chokeups if the new cloth 
is properly installed and carefully in- 
spected while in use. Taking into ac- 
count the different types of reels and 
the slight differences in methods of cloth 
installation necessarily involved, the gen- 
eral rules for putting on a reel cloth 
are much the same as those for securing 
a satisfactory job on sifter cloths. The 
adjustable tail feature of some types 
makes a difference in the installations. 
To start, one of the side webbings of 
the new cloth is held up to the reel 
cylinder after the side slats have been 
dismantled. A small section of the head 
and tail webbings should then be tacked 
to the head and tail of the reel. This 
is repeated as the cylinder is rotated, 
and until the cloth is tacked all around. 
Now the tail rod can be adjusted, 
tightening the cloth to the tension de- 
sired. Reels without this adjustable fea- 
ture must be tightened by pulling the 
head and tail webbing with pliers. In 
operation reel cloths have a tendency to 
sag lengthwise due to the weight of the 
stock and the rotating action. If the 
cloth stretches to the point where ex- 
cessive wear might result from the brush 
or reel ribs, the tail rod, if adjustable, 
can be extended to compensate for the 
slack. The circumference ribs in some 
reels are usually flannel covered, and 
after the cloth is installed some millers 
fasten the silk firmly to these ribs by 
pasting strips on the outside, dividing 
the cloth into sections. A tear or punc- 
ture from a foreign object is thereby 
confined to the single section. This pre- 
caution minimizes large tears in reel 
cloths, and is similar to the bulkhead 
in a ship, which can be closed off from 
the other compartments and prevents 
the whole vessel from being flooded in 
an emergency. 

Small cuts and tears in reel cloths 
should be repaired immediately. A tiny 
hole or slit, properly repaired with glue 
and a discarded piece of silk as soon as 
possible, will often keep a worn cloth 
from going to pieces prematurely. 

Silk purifier cloths probably receive 


less wear and more attention than all 


the other silk in the mill combined, and 
for that reason give comparatively little 
trouble. Relatively inexpensive, these 
cloths demonstrate the real worth of 
silk in the milling process. The abrasive 
action of flour stocks against silk, char- 
acteristic of sifter and reel cloths, is 
absent in the purifier cloth, to a large 
extent, which probably accounts for its 
long, trouble-free life. Protecting cen- 
ter strips, particularly on cloths for 
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Wolf purifiers, are used by many millers. 

Ordering cloth economically from the 
dealer is no less important than correct 
installation and maintenance. Care 
should be taken in ordering new cloths 
to save money for the mill and con- 
serve the dealer’s stock. 

Probably the most important fact to 
remember when ordering cloths made up 
to fit your particular sifting machinery 
is that bolting cloth comes 40 inches 
wide. When this material is cut up to 
make odd size sifter, reel and purifier 
cloths there is often some waste. As 
the remnants cannot be salvaged and 


reworked into bolting cloth, somebody 
must pay for it.. If consideration is 
given silk orders so the cloth will be 
cut advantageously, the miller will get 
more cloth for each dollar invested. 
For example, suppose you wanted a 
new cloth for a No. 4 Allis centrifugal 
reel, made of equal parts of 10XX and 
11XX silk. It measures 101” circum- 
ference by 8’3” long. That means 48” 
of each number of silk showing. Pieces 
of bolting cloth 101” long (the circum- 
ference measurement) must be cut from 
the roll of silk to make this cloth. It 
can be seen that two pieces of 10XX, 
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each 40” by 101”, must be cut to get 
enough material to make 48” showing at 
the head end of the cloth. The same 
amount of 11XX must be cut for the tail 
end of the reel cloth. Of course there 
will be remnants left and if these are 
not wide enough to save they must be 
discarded at the expense of the cus- 
tomer. Therefore, wherever possible, 
about 38” of one of the numbers of silk 
in the reel cloth should be specified on 
the order, to assure a minimum of 
waste in that number. If the cloth can 
be ordered with 88” of 11XX silk at 
(Continued on page 16a.) 





Now you can add the words ‘‘calcium en- 
riched’’ to your all-purpose, plain and 
phosphated flour packages at no extra cost 
over phosphated flour—simply by using 
X-C calcium phosphate, the phosphate 
that is extra rich in calcium. 


Equally important as a selling appeal, 
with X-C calcium phosphate a ded you 
can now offer your customers a more foo/- 
proof flour—and thereby assure them con- 
sistently better baking results. 

X-C calcium phosphate is designed spe- 
cifically for use in all-purpose, plain and 
phosphated flours. Added to your flour in 
the amount of one pound per barrel of 
flour, X-C phosphate provides well in ex- 
cess of the minimum calcium requirement 
for labelling as a calcium-enriched flour— 
an increasingly important selling point 
with increasingly health-conscious house- 
wives. 

Further, X-C calcium phosphate pro- 
vides sufficient acidity to assure better 


baking results in spite of the many condi-’ 














CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


extra rich in calcium for better 
baking... better health 
nn Extra Calciym 3 








tions in all types of home baking that so 
often result in excess alkalinity. That 
means a more foolproof flour—and that is 
also an increasingly important selling point 
with increasingly busy housewives. 


X-C calcium phosphate can be easily 
and inexpensively added to your flour in 
the same types of batch mixers used in the 
manufacture of self-rising flours .. . or it 
can be fed directly into your flour stream 
with any one of several feeders on the 
market designed specifically for the pe 
pose. It costs no more than ordinary phos- 
phates used in phosphated all-purpose 
flours. 


For full details, write: Monsanto 
CuemicaL Company, Phosphate Division, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

e's a. ae 
SPECIAL NOTE to producers of enriched flour: 
Vitamin B is destroyed by excess alkalinity. 
By adding X-C calcium phosphate to your 
flour you keep it on the acid side and may 
save as much as 50% of the By lost in baking! 


X-C* 
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Just as capital suggests labor, Henderson hints at rationing and, of course, 
ham envisions eggs, the term “self-rising flour” travels with “hot biscuits.” 
Good self-rising flour, however, is capable of making easy the baking of many 
other tasty products. The coffee cake pictured here is an example. It doesn’t 
consume much sugar, but it does fit into the housewife’s program of making the 
grocery budget weather a tendency toward inflation. Why not slip a good coffee 
cake recipe in each sack of your next self-rising flour shipment? 














ELF-RISING flour, made from good 
Ss flour and dependable leavening 

agents properly blended, is the sort 
of product that can make your house- 
wife customer ask for more of the same 
brand. But the pride taken by this 
particular type of customer in a batch 
of biscuits or a cake from her own 
oven is legendary; she’s not likely to 
beam upon your brand again if, through 
carelessness in your blending operations, 
you put in too much of one thing and 
too little of another. There’s only one 
place to correct mistakes in blending. 
That’s the mill. 

And we hardly need add that it’s bet- 
ter all around not to make an error in 
the first place. But mistakes are made, 
and the only thing a miller can do is 
develop a plan by which the opportunity 
for errors is held at a low point. There 
are many such plans in operation by mills 
that make self-rising flour. Basically, 
they are probably all about alike. Still, 
some schemes may be better than others. 

The following system is at work in a 
southwestern mill. It has been found 
satisfactory, and we hope that its de- 
scription may hold a few suggestions 
that will be of benefit to other producers 
of self-rising flour. 

The greatest danger of variation in 
blending is in the handling of ingredients. 
The best insurance is to provide a means 
that will’ make confusion on this score 
unlikely. “ 

Soda and phosphate used in self-rising 
flour look alike. Furthermore, both of 
these agents are often packed in 100-lb 
multi-wall paper bags which, since the 
products are of about the same volume, 
present a similar appearance. It is true 
that each is plainly labeled, but the 
blending of self-rising flour is usually left 
in the hands of an employee who is as 
susceptible to making a mistake as any 
other man. It’s up to the superintendent 
to make that employee’s task as error- 
proof as possible. 


The first requirement in any system is 
a set of scales—a different scale for 
each ingredient (soda, phosphate and 
salt). In our plant, we’ve found scales 
of the open-face dial type quite suitable. 
Each scale is marked for the specific 
amount to be weighed, and each is placed 
directly over the ingredient bin. 

Each of these bins has a container of 
sufficient volume to be filled when the 


DO YOU KNOW 





True or false? 


True or false? 


True or false? 


elements. True or false? 
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OT many years ago ccreal chemistry had its beginning in small 
rooms not far from the roar of the grinding floor. Often the millers 
themselves learned the techniques of making tests both physical 
and chemical, and it is interesting that with the growth of mill laboratories 
and the training of specialized chemists the physical test has remained an 
important factor in flour evaluations. 
are chemical in tone. How many of your answers match those on page 17a? 


1—The protein test is carried out by estimating the amount of sulphur 
in a sample of wheat or flour. True or false? 


2.—Sugar is an essential ingredient of self-rising pancake flours because 
it controls the gas-producing property of the batter. True or false? 


3.—Diastase is an enzyme which acts upon starch to convert it to the 
sugars upon which yeast cells feed in a bread dough. True or false? 


4.—Viscosity is the name of the chemical reaction which takes place 
when water is added to flour. True or false? 


5.—Titration is often employed in determining the strength of a solution. 
6.—Starch and cellulose have the same percentage chemical composition. 


7.—The “ash” of flour consists of a group of chemical elements that 
seriously affect baking quality. True or false? 


8—The “Pekar” test was developed from a system of counting the 
pekartoid pigments of a flour and water paste. True or false? 


9.—Thiamin is more stable in an acid than in an alkaline environment. 


10.—Atoms of most substances consist of two or more molecules or 


A Plan 


- for 


Self-Rising Flour 


* 
* 


* 
* 
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proper amount of material, by weight, 
is put in it. This, of course, gives the 
blending set-up three different sizes of 
containers, and these in turn add to the 
accuracy of weighing the different in- 
gredients. 

We have found it particularly advisable 
to separate the soda and phosphate to 
eliminate the chance of error when these 
materials are dumped into the bins which 
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The following questions, however, 
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supply the blenders. To accomplish this, 
we’ve built a hopper spout to the phos- 
phate bin. This. spout is so built that 
the spout outlet extends about 5 in into 
the bin. The inlet of the spout is on the 
floor above the blenders. Since the spout 
works on a “choked spout” principle, it is 
necessary to allow for a proper fall that 
will keep the phosphate bin filled. We 
found it advisable also to build the spout 
in volume ample to supply phosphate to 
the mixers for several hours.  (Inci- 
dentally, to facilitate inventories of ma- 
terials, the exact capacity of the spout 
must be known.) 

By using the hopper spout, the soda 
and phosphate reach their respective bins 
from different floors. This leaves little 
chance for error. Salt, of course, isn’t 
likely to be confused with any of the 
other ingredients. The point to watch is 
that it be free-flowing. Otherwise, “shot 
balls” might be formed. 

To be sure of having a perfectly blend- 
ed product, we have set up convenient 
means of checking each batch produced. 
We use a small drying cabinet, a slick 
and inspection glass slides. We check 
each batch by a dry slick indicator meth- 
od which shows instantly whether or not 
the leavening agents are in their cor- 
rect proportions. The cabinet is equipped 
with a 200-watt clear bulb, which gives 
it plenty of capacity to dry out samples 
between batches. : 

We consider it necessary to make a 
set of rules to be followed by the em- 
ployees in charge of blending. Since 
the fewer rules a system has the greater 
the chance of its being efficient, we held 
the “laws” to three. Here they are: 

1. No ingredient shall be weighed 
singly. All three must be weighed in a 
continuous operation. 

2. A sample of each batch shall be 


.- tested by the dry slick indicator method, 
between batches. 


3. If this test shows that an error 
has been made, the miller in charge must 
be notified —J. W. P. 





Nov 
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NATIONAL NUTRITION 
CONFERENCE FOR DEFENSE 


The War Department has specified that 
all flour purchased for the United States 
Army must be enriched in conformity 
with the standards set by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The Quartermaster 
Corps also has announced that all com- 
mercial bread purchased for Army use 
must be enriched. Through this action, 
the already impressive list of important 


Organizations which have endorsed the 





enrichment program is virtually completed. 

The inclusion of Enriched White Flour 
and Bread as integral and important 
parts of the carefully planned Army diet 
is an outstanding example of the solid 
support given to the enrichment pro- 
gram by organizations which exert a 
commanding influence on the purchasing 
habits of the American people. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure 
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vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co. Inc. 
offers the miller a central and depend- 
able source of enrichment ingredients... 
Backed by thorough experience, extensive 
resources, modern and rapidly-expand- 
ing production facilities, we are prepared 
to serve the milling industry in further- 
ing the enrichment program. 


This is one of a series published as a service 


to the Milling Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 


MERCK & CO. lnc. Manufacturing Chemists RAT WAY, N. J. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Do You Own “Spare” Bearings? 





Bearing Care Begins at the Factory 


MPROPER installation and care are care with which the manufacturers cover (New paper is preferred to rags or 
I two common reasons for failure of the bearings with rust preventive, wrap cloth because paper does not leave lint 

ball and roller bearings. When in- them, seal them, so that dust, grit and and is not likely to make the surfaces 
stalling a bearing it is just as important moisture cannot get in. dirtier. Another objection to rags is 
to protect it against dirt and grit as An excellent method is to clean thor- that they are commonly used until they 
it is to attend to all of the mechanical oughly the housing in which the bearing themselves become seriously dirty.) Care 
details of alignment, housing and oiling. is to be installed. Blow with compressed exercised in keeping dust and dirt out 
Many installers of anti-friction bearings air, if available. Wash witi gasoline. of the bearing is invariably paid for 
seem to think nothing of the extreme Wipe clean with new wrapping paper. over and over by longer bearing life. 











DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, EXTENSION DIVISION 


816 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us complete information about the “Correspondence Course in Practical Milling.” 
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Of supreme importance, of course, is 
smoothness of bearing surface. Just as 
soon as the surface becumes the least 
bit rough it ceases to operate silently and 
smoothly and its coefficient of friction in- 
creases. Expose any unprotected highly 
polished surface to the atmosphere and 
it is likely to pit in a surprisingly short 
time. Yet we frequently see spare bear- 
ings exposed to the atmosphere, to steam 
and to corrosive gases. These bearings 
may not be put into use for months or 
years. Wrappings are sometimes care- 
lessly removed and the protecting layer 
of rust preventive is rubbed off in spots. 
As a result, even before the bearing goes 
into service, it is ruined. 

Lubrication is most important. Never 
use a lubricant that has graphite in it. 
Because graphite is a solid, it has ruined 
many ball bearings. Use a lubricant 
that does not vaporize easily—otherwise, 
if the bearing is not used for some time 
the lubricant will evaporate from the 
balls and surfaces, exposing them to the 
atmosphere, moisture and gases. Pitting 
will be the inevitable result. Properly 
designed bearings do not require re- 
oiling often, and it pays to use a high 
grade lubricant. For instance, I have in 
mind a case where upon installation the 
proper oil was used. Everything went 
well until a year later, when the operator 
decided to save money by using a cheaper 
oil which was said to be “just as good.” 
The temperature immediately went up 
44° F. The owner changed his mind. 

Never use an animal or vegetable oil 
on anti-friction bearings. Such oils usu- 
ally break down and form acids and 
alkalis. Use only the purest mineral oil. 

Summing up: (1) Use anti-friction 
bearings of correct size; (2) use the 
correct type; (3) install them correctly; 
(4) use high grade mineral oil; (5) take 
good care of the bearings; and (6) 
be sure your spare bearings are gener- 
ously covered with a good rust preven- 
tive, wrapped and sealed. 
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Patent Flour 


HE word “patent,” as applied to 

flours, probably originated with the 
introduction of middlings purifiers and 
the system of “high grinding.” In the 
United States scores of letters patent 
were obtained on machines and systems 
in the latter part of the last century, 
and it was rather natural that the higher 
grade flours produced should come to 
be known as “patent flours.” 

Because of man’s weakness for the 
superlative, the miller was soon offering 
not merely “patent” but “high patent,” 
“highest patent,” “best patent,” “extra- 
highest” and “super-best” patents, and 
so on up the line. 

Technically, the term patent is—or 
was—used by the operative miller to 
designate flour made entirely from puri- 
fied middlings. Usually, the miller ag- 
gregates the different flour streams in 
the mill into “patent,” “first clear” (once 
almost universally called “bakers”), “sec- 
ond clear” and “low grade.” 

Commercially speaking, in the United 
States the percentage of patent flour 
means a percentage of all the flour pro- 
duced, figured from the “head” of the 
mill. Thus a “70% patent” means that 
the low grade, second clear and first 
clear, amounting in all to 80% of the 
total flour made, is excluded. All the 
flour together is known as a “100%” or 
a “full straight,” and some millers cal! 
a 95% flour a “straight patent.” 
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If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 














BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


: A ota 
Kansas City - Los Angeles y) BAG Louisville - Memphis 
Minneapolis - New Orleans m& =New York City + Norfolk 
Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 





Buffalo - Chicago - Denver 
Houston - Indianapolis 


OFFICES: Boston - Brooklyn 
Detroit - East Pepperell 
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SPEED! CAPACITY! 





HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





“NIAGARA — 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED For 
FLOUR AND FEED 


REDRESSING—— 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Ms. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
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Transformers in Mills 
* 





N addition to converting the power 

company’s “high-tension” current to 

a volt-ampere ratio suited to the 
needs of motors and other electrical 
equipment, there are a number of other 
purposes to which transformers may be 
put. 

For example, bell signal systems, which 
are widely used in mills, generally oper- 
ate on a very low voltage. Unless bat- 
teries are used to operate the bells, the 
ordinary 110-volt lighting current must 
be transformed down to a few volts. On 
the other hand, a 110-volt circuit might 
be stepped up to give a high tension 
power of a few watts for some purpose 
such, perhaps, as air purifying by means 
of ozone. 

What is known as an “autotransform- 
er” is a very useful modification of the 
regular apparatus. With this equipment, 
a “tapping” may be made at any of 
the perhaps 1,000 turns of wire to pro- 
duce the voltage desired. If, in an 
autotransformer with 1,000 turns, 24 
volts are desired, a tapping at the 240th 
turn will supply it. Although autotrans- 
formers cannot be used on high tension 
circuits, they are economical for certain 
types of work. 

Autotransformers are often used to 
“balance” current. If your power supply 
is 120 volts alternating current, and you 
wish to obtain 110 volts for lighting or 
for smaller motors, you must transform 
the current. The only alternative, which 
obviously could not be followed, would 
be to put two lamps or two motors in 
series. This wouldn’t work, because you 
could not switch off one lamp or motor 
without cutting off at the same time 
the power to the other in series with it. 
With two motors in series, any variation 
of load current on one of them would 
upset the performance of the second of 
the pair. However, by connecting an 
autotransformer having a tapping at its 


middle point, each lamp or motor may 
be made independent of the other. 

With equal loads on the two motors, 
the autotransformer merely acts as a 
high-induction “choke: coil” across the 
220-volt lines. But if one motor is s0 
loaded that it tends to pull down volt- 
age, the transformer acts to balance the 
current and restore the voltage to normal 
again. This feature is particularly useful 
because very small variations of voltage 
are apt to produce disproportionately 
bad effects on motor speed and operating 
efficiency, and also because in the average 
lamp a drop as low as 8% produces a 
50% reduction in candlepower. 
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PULLEY COVERS 





* 


HE principal objection to covered 

pulleys is’ that they cause greater 
belt wear than do uncovered ones. This 
is because they provide a higher re- 
sistance to slip, of course. If it is 
possible to get along without coverings 
by the use of a high-friction belt, it is 
much better to do so. Sometimes slip 
troubles are best eliminated by throwing 
away an old belt and using one that 
has a higher coefficient of friction. On 
the other hand, if a pulley is covered 
with high grade leather, and if the belt 
itself is made of the same high-friction 
material, a pulling combination is cre- 
ated that cannot be easily equaled. 
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“The quality of wheat even of the same 
variety may vary in adjacent counties 
and even on adjacent farms and fields. 
Variations in both quality and yield, such 
as occur on adjacent farms or fields 
where the climatic conditions are the 
same, are due mostly to soil texture and 
the supply of available plant nutrients.” 
—C. O. Swanson. 


HOW TO MAKE WIRE ROPE LAST 





O you use wire rope? Ever have 
ID trouble with kinks? If so, these 
illustrations will be of value to 
you. Or, if you are a prospective user 
they will show what to guard against. 
To obtain maximum service from wire 
rope careful attention should always 
be given to methods of handling, as is 
indicated in these drawings. Fig. 1 
shows how to uncoil wire rope. Fig. 2 
shows how to unreel. Fig. 3 shows how 


x * 





a kink starts, how the rope kinks, and 
how it looks after straightening. After 
straightening, the wires may or may not 
be broken—but the damage is done. The 
rope has been weakened, and when put 
to work the wires will soon break. Never 
use a wire rope that has been kinked 
unless you completely cut out the kinked 
portion. 

I am indebted to the Columbia Steel 
Co. for these illustrations.—W. F. S. 








Wrong Fic.t Right 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 
Report any evidence immediately to the bisa onoian 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU Rope Straventened 
400 W. MADISON STREET SS aa 
_ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Wrone Fic.3 
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How They Did It in 1882 





—— 


FEED FOR THE BREAKING SYSTEM 


By Louis H. Gibson 


break scalper it frequently goes 
through an aspirator on its way 

to the second break machine. These 
aspirators are constructed like the aspir- 
ating middlings purifier, though they do 
not need to be so fine in adjustment. 
This machine may take out a little light 
bran, though very little, not much of 
it being detached during the first reduc- 
tion. But if there should be any wheat 
which had not been separated from 
the heads or chaff in threshing, the first 
reduction will complete this work, and 
the aspirator will draw out the white caps. 
But really there is not a great work for 
the first break aspirator to do, the re- 
duction not being severe enough to de- 
tach any of the impurities of the wheat 
which would not go through the scalper. 
The second break operation is a mid- 
dlings making as well as a preparatory 
Very little flour is made by 


More the stock leaves the first 


process. 
a a i i 
Louis H. Gibson, who wrote pro- 
lifically for the technical pages 
of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
of 60 years ago, was at times 
perhaps too emphatic. Still, his 
opinions were more often proved 
right than wrong. <A _ chapter 
from his writings is reproduced 
here. In addition to unveiling 
the milling scene of six decades 
ago, when many practices now 
considered standard were being 
experimented with and criti- 
cized, his writings are salted 
with what can reasonably be 
called “milling philosophy.” A 
maxim in point is his description 
of obviously theoretical sugges- 
tions concerning changes in the 
milling process, which he calls 
“acute, elegant ideas that are 
liable to lead people astray.” 
And another: “On the whole, it 
does not appear profitable to fol- 
low arbitrary rules about these 
matters,” the matters under con- 
sideration being the adjustment 
of feed to various break rolls. 
But this is idle repetition. Read 
the article yourself. 
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the rolls on either the first or the second 
breaks. More flour is made in the reels 
and elevators than on the rolls. This 
matter is deserving of careful attention. 
As a middlings making process, every 
detail of gradual reduction should have 
in mind not only the making of mid- 
dlings, but the means of preventing the 
making of break flour during the process 
of wheat reduction. As there is no diffi- 
culty in making the flour and middlings 
Separation from the second break stock, 
it cannot be seen why a sieve separation 
would not be possible. The position for 
such sieves might be under the rolls, to 
avoid the use of elevators, and hence 
little flour is made in this way. Zinc 
is being used to some extent instead of 
wire for clothing all scalpers following 
the first break. It can be recommended 
for general use. 

Considerable has been said about the 
Second break and its importance.as a 


milling operation, not exactly on account 
of its value in its production of mid- 
dlings or flour, but in a preparatory 
way in getting the stock ready for the 
third and fourth breaks. Because the 
results of the second break are not ap- 
parent during the immediate course of, 
or in connection with its operation, it 
is not deserving of neglect. It is a 


ENRICHED 
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matter of the greatest importance that 
the grinding by the second break rolls 
be attended with great care, as the whole 
product of a mill is largely influenced 
thereby. 

We often see tables wherein the exact 
proportions of flour and middlings made 
by the various breaks is given with the 
strictest regard to accuracy of expres- 


sion. Figures are given, including two 
and three decimal points, indicating that 
the weighing and measuring has been 
done in a very scientific manner. Ex- 
cepting in general terms and in a general 
way, the writer has never been able to 
determine the quantities of flour made 
by the various breaks. He has never 
done any weighing or measuring for the 
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purpose of informing himself, and can- 
not think that the figures which we see 
given for the purpose of determining 
the quantities of flour made in this way 
can be of practical service, as there must 
be a great deal of variation with the 
different kinds of wheat, and with the 
same wheat under different conditions 
and circumstances. In one mill the 
break stock may drop into a conveyor 
and be carried some distance before en- 
tering an elevator that conveys it to a 
scalping reel, which may be somewhat 
longer than necessary. The conveyor, its 
length, the elevator, the spouts leading 
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therefrom, the reel and its construction, 
may be largely instrumental in influenc- 
ing the proportion of flour made by the 
breaks. Thus a miller may be doing just 
as good work on the rolls, independent of 
the other devices, and yet if he were to 
take the pains to determine how much 
break flour he was getting through the 
reels from a certain break, it would be 
shown that he was not doing satisfactory 
work, when compared with the standard 
set forth under more favorable condi- 
tions. The proportion of grinding sur- 
face on the rolls, their speed, the dress, 
all largely influence the proportion of 


flour made; and as there is such a great 
variation in all these things, and as 
millers are operating under such a va- 
riety of conditions, it is difficult to see 
how they can be greatly benefited by 
the elaborate exhibitions which are the 
result of ideal conditions, and which are 
expressed in a very scientific way. 

Any one who has ever done any sifting 
for the purpose of making experiments 
knows how deceitful that process is. He 
knows that he can always get better re- 
sults with a hand sieve than he can get 
with the reels in his mill in a practical 
way. Take the sixth break, for instance. 
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THE PILGRIMS 


On December 16, 1620, the Mayflower dropped 
anchor in Plymouth Bay, and there sent ashore 
the first of the hardiest band of pioneers the 
New World has ever seen. 


The: Pilgrim tradition, culture and daily life 
is an integral part of America, and their her- 
itage of courage, perseverance and. industry 
was one of the dominant factors‘in the phe- 
nomenal rise of the “American Spirit” which 
made us a great free nation. 


We are thankful for our Pilgrims, straight- 


laced though they were. 


They taught us disci- 


pline and self-respect and independence, quali- 
ties which, translated into craftsmanship, find 
expression in “SWISS SILK,” the acme of 
perfection in bolting cloth. 
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By sifting the stock one can get some 
very brilliant flour, yet as it comes from 
the reel it is far from brilliant. It may 
be white enough from winter wheat, jp 
the dust, but it is very red in the dough, 
In sifting the second break one finds 
very little flour, and that of question. 
able quality. The flour from the second 
break does not look as well as that from 
the fifth. The middlings, however, are 
of good quality, both as to general ap. 
pearance and form. 

Some time since the writer made up 
his mind that 10 corrugations to the inch 
was the proper thing for the second 
break, and having used both 10 and 12, 
is still persuaded that the former is the 
best. Such a corrugation cannot make 
a great deal of flour, no matter how close 
the grinding; and whereas it is not de- 
sirable to grind close on this break, there 
are circumstances which demand closer 
work one time than another, both in the 
first and second breaks. This is when 
the wheat is soft. The first break is more 
of a purification than the following 
wheat breaks. The second break makes 
large, heavy middlings, and a small pro- 
portion of flour. The grinding on these 
two breaks has a great deal to do in 
influencing the quality of the work done 
on the subsequent breaks. When the 
wheat is soft, as intimated before, it re- 
quires that the grinding be closer in 
order that the third, fourth and fifth 
breaks may not have so much to do 
that they will make soft, flat middlings. 

The scalping reel for the second break 
should be one third longer than that for 
the first. An eight-foot reel will do the 
work on a 500-bbl mill. Three or four 
feet will do for a 100-bbl mill. The 
length of the scalping reel for any break 
is dependent upon the proportion of soft 
stock going ‘into that reel, and for a 
mill with four breaks which makes 100 
bbls of flour. per day, as is often the 
case, longer scalpers would be required 
than are here specified. Owing to the 
greater amount of work required of each 
reduction, and consequently the larger 
proportion of flour stock made, a larger 
reel would be necessary. It is quite 
common to build scalping reels all in 
one chest, and consequently all of one 
length. There cannot be good reason 
for this, as a reel which would be long 
enough for the third or fourth break 
would be too long for the second and 
not long enough for the fifth or sixth. 
Or, if they were long enough for these 
breaks, they would be too long for the 
others, and as has been said before, it is 
nearly as important that the scalping 
reels after the first break should not be too 
long as that they should be long enough. 
If too long, they would whip through fine 
bran and other impurities at the tail, 
besides making flour in the reel. 

As a 10 corrugation will make a good 
many ooo middlings, and as ooo mid- 
dlings from the second break are bright, 
if of good quality, it suggests the cloth- 
ing of that scalping reel with No. 20 
wire cloth, which was the same as used 
for the first. One might say that if 4 
second break with 10 corrugations re- 
quires a No. 20 wire cloth on the scalp- 
ing reel, the eight or coarser corrugations 
of the first would demand coarser than 
20 wire for the first break. It would 
if coarser middlings than the ooo were 


_ desirable in the mill. The oo00 middlings 


which would be equivalent to those of 
an 18 wire, have large adhering portions 
of bran, and are not of a quality readily 
disposed of in the manner usual with 
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middlings. No. 20 wire was used for 
the first break on this account, but if 
the natural demand of the corrugation 


-had been considered, without reference 


to the quality of the middlings, 18 wire 
would have taken its place. No. 20 wire 
is the natural demand of 10 corrugations, 
and as the product of middlings from 
that number is desirable, it is so clothed. 
The product of the second break is 
bright, clean stock when the preceding 
first break has been run sufficiently close. 

Two or three years ago, when the stock 
from the various breaks was under dis- 
cussion, a miller was advised to bolt 
his third and fourth break chop together 
after leaving the scalper, and the second 
and fifth by themselves. This was in 
a large mill, where it was possible to 
do this if there was any advantage to 
be gained by such an arrangement. This 
was not right. If there are to be any 
divisions at all of this kind, as there 
may profitably be in a large mill, it does 
not want to be done by running the 
second and fifth break stocks together. 
As a matter of fact, there are no two 
breaks which are alike. The third and 
fourth are the nearest, but the others 
are widely different one from the other. 
It would be better policy to handle the 
second and third break together than it 
would the second and fifth. But the sec- 
ond, third and fourth are near enough 
alike to be handled together in separating 
the flour and in the purification of the 
middlings. This part of the description 
will be handled later. The flour from 
the second break is white and granular. 
It has a rounder, sharper feeling than 
that of any other break. 

The stock passing over the tail of the 
second break scalper goes to the third 
break, of course. In some instances it 
passes through an aspirator. The idea 
of an aspirator is to take out the light, 
fine stock and thin, fly-wing bran which 
may be detached during the process of 
reduction. In the later reduction there 
may be some finished bran to be taken 
out, which, if continued to the end, would 
be cut up and thus be injurious to the 
flour made by these machines. In fact, 
this would be the case in the reduction 
of any of the impurities which were speci- 
fied as being such as it was desirous of 
taking out by the aspirators. These ma- 
chines are nothing more or less than puri- 
fiers. They take out the impurities which 
are of less gravity than the unfinished 
break stock. They remove the stock 
which should not go in with the subse- 
quent breaks. They take out unfinished 
feed which would otherwise be pulverized 
with the flour. But there is another 
side to this question; at the same time 
that they take out these impurities they 
draw out flour and mix it with the un- 
desirable stock, or blow it into the dust 
room. One might say that there should 
not be flour in the stock which tails over 
the scalpers to go to the aspirators. 
But the fact of the stock showing clean 
as it leaves these reels does not neces- 
sarily imply that it does not contain 


flour in a shape to be taken out by the 


aspirators. The unfinished break stock 
may have this flour inclosed in the vari- 
ous particles composing that stock, and 
which was not disturbed or knocked out 
in the reels, but when submitted to the 
action of a suction fan, will come out in 
surprisingly large quantities. One of the 
purposes of a dismembrator is to open 
up the stock and make the separation 
which is not made in a common reel. 
Here again comes the query whether 
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or not the dismembrator or agitator does 
not mix a dangerous proportion of the 
impurities of the wheat with the flour 
and middlings stock. As opposing the 
idea of a dismembrator or even the ac- 
tion of a reel, is the sieve scalper, which 
is certainly the gentlest means of making 
a separation. The Smith Purifier Co. 
formerly made, and may be making now, 
what they call a break purifier. The idea 
was certainly a good one as they ar- 
ranged it. After the stock left the rolls 
it first went through a reel to take out 
the flour and finest middlings, say that 
which would pass through a No. 3 or 4 


cloth. The part which tailed over this 
reel went onto the break purifier men- 
tioned, which is similar to the Smith 
Middlings Purifier, though not so elab- 
orate in detail. This machine aspirates 
and grades the coarse middlings at the 
same time it takes the impurities for- 
merly mentioned from the stock which 
goes to the next reduction. This is a 
good scheme and ought to work well if 
properly arranged and worked out. 

A miller once said that he never 
changed the feed gates on the second 
reduction, as he changed it on the others 
to conform with this. His idea in so 
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doing was that, by such a plan, he was 
enabled to keep a uniform feed on the 
mill, by sizing the wheat on the first 
break. The writer does not believe that 
this result would be accomplished in this 
way; and, in the second place, does not 
think it desirable to try to do it. The 
uniformity of the feed on the second 
break machines would be dependent upon 
the uniformity of the grinding upon the 
first, and it is not -desirable that the 
grinding should be uniform on the first 
break. Certain conditions of the wheat 
demand closer grinding, and certain other 
conditions demand relatively higher 
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grinding. To make the grinding on the 
first break conform to the set of the feed 
gates on the second break rolls is going 
out of the way to accomplish something 
that is not desirable even if it were 
attainable. One does not want a uniform 
feed on the mill. There are certain 
times when it should be relatively light, 
and certain other times when it should 
be heavier. For instance, with soft wheat 
it may be desirable to run a light feed 
and with hard wheat a heavy one. The 
tail end of the mill will prompt as quick- 
ly as anything in this matter. 

This miller said that closer grinding 
on the first break would naturally reduce 
the feed on the second, and consequently 
demand that feed be taken off the first 
break machines, and in this way com- 
pensate for the effects desired, because 
of hard or soft wheat. With this view 
of the case it is presumed that the low 
grinding on the first break, because of 
the wheat being soft, would reduce the 
feed on the mill enough to make the bolt- 
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ing all right because of the stock being 
softer; that is, the demand for low grind. 
ing at the head of the mill would cut 
down the feed enough to compensate for 
the demands of a light feed further on in 
the processes of separation. But this 
sounds and looks altogether too nice to 
work out. It is these acute, elegant 
ideas that are liable to lead people 
astray. There would be more frequent 
changes under these circumstances on 
the first break, and less radical changes 
of the feed on the breaks following the 
second. The closeness of the grinding, 
as said before, would make a lighter 
feed all the way through, and as such 
grinding would be demanded on the first 
break by soft wheat, this diminution of 
the volume of stock would presumably 
make relatively closer grinding where 
least desired with this kind of wheat; 
that is, on the breaks following the sec- 
ond. On the whole, it does not appear 
profitable to follow arbitrary rules in 
regard to these matters. 
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(Continued from page 7a.) 
the tail and the remainder 10XX at the 
head, only one piece of 11XX 40” by 
101” will be cut and charged for. The 
10XX at the head can be made from 
two pieces 40” by 101” with a minimum 
of waste. 

Sometimes the location of the reel in 
the mill flow predetermines the mesh 
number of silk and the amount showing 
in the cloth, and the silk cannot be cut 
without considerable waste. If this is 
the case, ordering two identical reel 
cloths will enable the maker to use rem- 
nants of one in making the second 
cloth, and charge only for the total 
amount of silk cut from the roll. This 
plan of ordering two cloths also applies 
when about 20” of one number of silk 
is wanted in a reel cover. The dealer 
can cut one piece of silk from the roll, 
halve it, and make both reel cloths, 
charging only for the one cutting from 
the bolt. The second cloth can be used 
as a spare. 

Pieced reel cloths—cloths made from 
small pieces of bolting cloth and with 
seams running parallel to the length— 
will probably come into use more and 
more as the war progresses and dealers 
use short lengths of silk which normally 
would be discarded or made into sifter 
cloths. Although some millers have ob- 
jected to pieced reel cloths, the longi- 
tudinal sewed seams are as strong as 
whole cloth and represent a_ sincere 
attempt on the part of dealers to con- 
serve materials in wartime. 

Sifter cloths are often ordered with- 
out a thought of saving silk. Silk can 
be saved, or it can be wasted needlessly, 
if you have odd-sized eloths and order 
without regard to how the dealer will 
cut the cloth, so consider these hints. 

Again the fact that silk bolting cloth 
and grit gauze comes 40” wide should 
be paramount in your plans. Silk scrap 
that goes under the cutting table in the 
mill furnisher’s bolting cloth room is 
scrap which cannot be salvaged for bolt- 
ing purposes. Order sifter cloths pru- 
dently. 

Plansifter and Great Western bolter. 
cloths represent a problem when it 
comes to cutting silk ‘economically. 
Plansifter sieves are often 14” and 27” 
wide, by varying lengths. If these 


lengths are under 40” they can be cut 
from the 40” width bolt advantageous- 
ly, but when they are longer than 40” 
they must be cut down the length of 
the roll of silk, leaving considerable 
waste. The best way to conserve when 
ordering plansifter sieves is to order 
more than one cloth the same size of 
the same number of silk and, if possible, 
specify that all the cloths can be pieced 
lengthwise to save silk. A seam the 
long way of the cloth usually will not 
retard the flow of stock and rarely is 
objectionable. It does represent con- 
siderable cloth saving and should be 
specified on orders for plansifter cloths 
to keep costs down and save silk. 

“Three out of two is the rule for 
you” if you are ordering Great West- 
ern sifter cloths. Order them in multi- 
ples of three: 3 cloths of 10XX, 9 
cloths of 9XX, 15 cloths of 8XX, and 
you can’t go far wrong. Great Western 
sifter cloths vary from 22x26” to 24x30" 
on some of the high speed types. Al- 
most all will cut to the miller’s advan- 
tage by ordering them in multiples of 
three cloths. From two pieces 22x40” 
the dealer will make two whole cloths 
and the two remnants are large enough 
to piece together to make the third 
cloth, giving you an order of cloths, 
every third one of which will be pieced. 
This same method applies regardless of 
whether the seam in the pieced cloths 
runs parallel to the long or short side. 
If Great Western cloths 22x26” are 
ordered, and the seams run the short 
way, 44” will make three cloths; if the 
seams run the long way, 52” will make 
three cloths. A further saving can be 
effected by accepting cloths all of which 
are pieced through the center, either 
the long or short way, as you specify. 
Odd size remnants the dealer may have 
on hand can then be used to the mutual 
benefit of miller and supplier. 

Nordyke & Marmon square sifter 
cloths are usually 1954x22%%”. There’s 
no waste in cutting these, for they 
come two cloths out of a width of silk. 


Some mills are equipped with Uni- 
versal bolters. The Universal bolter 
cloth is first cousin to the old-fashioned 
diaper, and about as difficult to cut 
profitably from 40” width material. 
Three 72” 12-section cloths, the most 
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popular size, cut nicely out of a piece 
of bolting cloth 204%x40”. The 80” 
doths must be cut lengthwise of the 
oll to save material, turning the tem- 
plate or pattern and fitting it econom- 
ically to the roll of cloth. The smaller 
4" and 62” sizes are cut likewise, de- 
pending on the number of cloths wanted 
of any one number of silk. Quantity 
also spells economy when ordering Uni- 
versal bolter cloths, and is the best 
principle to follow in ordering them. 
The dealer has more opportunity to save 
you silk when 12 or 24 cloths are or- 
dered than when only three or six are 
specified. 

Purifiers are the most economical ma- 
chines in the mill from the standpoint 
of silk bolting cloth. Little if any silk 
is wasted in making up the fine-to- 
coarse segments of grit gauze into puri- 
fier cloths which usually vary from 27” 
to 40” wide. 

Some suggestions on ordering reserve 
stocks of silk bolting cloth might not 
be amiss. Many mills have placed or- 
ders for future delivery. These have 
been cut and placed in storage with the 
dealer. Both yardage and made-up 
cloths are being held and shipped out 
as needed. As a precautionary measure 
against a possible war-created shortage, 
this is a wise move, but care should 
be exercised that the silk is laid away 
in the correct amounts to avoid any 
waste; otherwise there’s little economy 
in possessing a reserve supply. From 
the experience of some mills, the easiest 
and most economical method is to order 
made-up cloths. If yardage of both silk 
and grit gauze is cut and laid away it 
has been found that it does not always 
cut advantageously when it is made into 
cloths, because of changes in milling 
specifications or some similar reason. 
Reserve stocks should be maintained 
only of popular flour cloth mesh num- 
bers, 9XX through 14XX, and in cloths 
made up for standard size sifters and 
Teels. 
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Answers to Questions on Page 8a. 

1—False. Although sulphur is a con- 
stituent of most proteins, the protein 
content of a given product is usually 
estimated by a measurement of the nitro- 
gen it contains. This is commonly known 
as the Kjeldahl method. For practical 
purposes, the proteins of wheat contain 
about 17.6% nitrogen or, in other words, 
there is approximately 5.7 times as much 
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protein as nitrogen. By the Kjeldahl 
test the amount of nitrogen is determined 
by distilling, and the figure obtained is 
then multiplied by 5.7. 
v ¥ 
2.—False. The leavening gas in a self- 
rising pancake flour is provided by a re- 
action between soda and _ phosphate. 
Sugar is not used in all pancake flour 
formulas, but either a corn sugar or 
dry skim milk is often. added to con- 
tribute to an attractive brown crust. 
¥ s¥ 
3.—True. Diastase—alpha and beta 
amylase—act together to break starch 
down into an easily assimilable yeast 
food and the yeast cells, in the process 
of multiplying, produce alcohol and car- 
bon dioxide gas, the latter being the 
agent by which bread is “leavened.” 
v ¥ 
4.—False. Viscosity is a word which 
describes the physical property of a mix- 
ture containing liquid, as explained by 
Dr. C. O. Swanson in the series of arti- 
cles now being published. 
v ¥ 
5.—True. In the Kjeldahl test, for 
example, the nitrogen is “titrated”— 
neutralized by a known quantity of an- 
other agent—and its amount is thus es- 
tablished. 











¥ ¥ 


6.—True. They are both carbohy- 
drates, but the elements of which they 
are made assume different forms in the 
compounds. 


7.—False. Ash consists of inorganic 
materials in wheat and flour left when 
a sample is subjected to controlled heat. 
These minerals themselves have no ap- 
preciable effect upon baking quality, but 
within limits their presence indicates that 
bran and germ (higher in mineral con- 
tent than endosperm) are in the flour 
in greater or lesser amounts. 

vs¥ 
8.—False. The “Pekar” test was de- 








veloped by a worker of that name, and 

is the common one of dipping a slicked 

sample of flour and drying it for visual 
inspection of its color and purity. 

ed KIPP-KELLY, Ltd. 

9.—True. In self-rising flour, for ex- 

ample, the addition of a slight amount 
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of extra phosphate assures maximum re- 
tention of the vitamin during baking. 
¥ ¥ 
10.—False. Molecules are made up of 
two or more atoms, the smallest form 


in which matter normally exists. wr Mutual Building 
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ATER runs or flows from a 

\ \ higher to a lower level. In the 

discussion of the properties of 
liquids given in a preceding article, it 
was stated that the force of cohesion is 
such as to allow the molecules to move 
among each other freely. There are lim- 
its to this freedom of movement, how- 
ever. That is, the molecules hinder each 
other’s movements more or less. This 
hindrance is a form of internal friction 
and is known as viscosity. 

Viscosity exists in pure liquids and in 
systems in which liquids form a prom- 
inent part. Fluidity is the reciprocal of 
viscosity. .The greater the viscosity, the 
less the fluidity, and the greater the 
fluidity the less the viscosity. The fluidity 
varies with the internal resistance or 
lack of mobility. Liquids vary much in 
fluidity, all the way from very limpid to 
very viscous. The force of cohesion tends 
to hold the molecules in fixed positions, 
but in liquids its magnitude is small 
enough to allow them to move among 
each other. Variation in viscosity is 
due to changes in the magnitude of the 
force of cohesion. Temperatures are 
one of the most important factors in 
affecting the magnitude of this force. 
As a rule, viscosity increases with a 
lowering of temperature and decreases 
with a rise in temperature. 

The viscosity of systems which consist 
of mixtures of liquids and small solid 
particles is due to the internal friction 
among the molecules of the liquid itself, 
as in a pure liquid, but this friction is 
in turn influenced by other forces. These 
are traceable to the forces which come 
from, the surfaces of the solid particles. 

It was shown in preceding discussions 


- that the freedom of movement of mole- 


cules in water films adsorbed on solid 
surfaces varies with the thickness of 
these films. In the outer layers of 
thick films, the freedom of movement is 
like that in bulk water, while near or 
next to the surface, there is no freedom. 
Between these two are varying degrees 
of freedom. From this it follows that 
the viscosity of mixtures of liquids and 
solids in the form of small particles 
varies with the viscosity of the liquid 
itself and also with the thickness of the 
films adsorbed on the surfaces of the 
solid particles. Thus the viscosity of a 
mixture of flour and water will increase 
as the proportion of water decreases, 
and the viscosity will decrease as the 
proportion of water increases. Since 
temperature influences the internal fric- 
tion of a liquid, it will also influence the 
viscosity of systems which consist of 
mixtures in which the liquid forms an 
important component. 

Definite units have been developed 
for measuring the magnitude of viscosity, 
or internal friction. The unit of vis- 
cosity is known as the “poise,” named 
in honor of the Frenchman, Poiseuille, 
who did pioneer work in clarifying the 
concepts of viscosity (Bingham, 1922). 
One poise is equal to the force acting on 
one of two parallel planes to cause a 
velocity of one centimeter per second, 
each plane being one square centimeter 
in area and one centimeter apart. Both 
are immersed in the viscous substance. 
This definition is made to fit the gram- 
centimeter-second system. A force of 
one poise will pull a thin plane whose 
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surface area is one square centimeter 
through water at 20° C. (68° F.) at the 
rate of one centimeter per second. The 
plane must be so thin that the forward 
edge can cut between the molecules. 
This means theoretically that it must be 
of molecular dimensions. It also means 
that the plane must be far enough away 
from the walls of the vessel which con- 
tains the water to be free of influence 
from the surface forces of the solids in 
the wall. It also means that the mole- 


By ee 
Cc. 0. Swanson 
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solid tube wall increases. There is more 
or less resistance to the passing of the 
molecules in these liquid tubes over each 
other. The amount of this resistance is 
the measure of the internal friction or 
viscosity, and this is determined by the 
time it takes a given amount of liquid at 
a definite temperature to pass through 
a glass tube of definite diameter. This 
principle of measuring viscosity is em- 
ployed by the Ostwald viscosimeter. It 
can be used with flour and water mix- 


@ }> 








VISCOSITY 


cules of the water must be adsorbed on 
the surfaces of the plane and hence that 
those layers next to the surface - are 
moved along with the plane. The vis- 
cosity measured is then the internal fric- 
tion between the molecules of the water 
adsorbed on the upper and under sur- 
faces of the plane and of the molecules 
in the bulk of the water. 

The poise is too large a unit for most 
purposes and hence the centipoise is 
used. This is one hundredth of a poise. 
A mechanism which would pull a plane 
one centimeter in area through a liquid 
would also be impractical. 
more convenient methods have been de- 
vised. The units of viscosity employed 
by the practical methods are based on 
the fundamental concepts embodied in 
the descriptive definition given of the 
poise. 

In one method of measuring viscosity 
the liquid or liquid system is made to 
flow through a capillary tube on whose 
walls the liquid is adsorbed in molecular 
layers. It has already been stated that 
the molecules next to the wall of the 


tube are so firmly adsorbed that they 


have no freedom of motion and are as 
stationary as the molecules in the tube 
wall. The adsorbed molecules then form 
an exceedingly thin tube of the liquid 
molecules and the main function of the 
solid tube is to support this thin liquid 
tube. Farther from the surface of the 
solid in the supporting tube the molecules 
have more and more freedom. There is 
thus a system of telescoping concentric 
liquid tubes inside the ones which are 
stationary next to the solid. The tubes 
nearer the center move with greater and 
greater freedom as the distance from the 


Therefore, , 


tures in which the water forms a large 
proportion. 

The method most commonly used in 
connection with the testing of wheat or 
flour employs an instrument with a disk 
suspended in the liquid by a wire of 
known torque value. The liquid, or mix- 
ture, is held in a cup which can be 
revolved slowly at a known rate. The 
disk is wholly immersed in the liquid, 
which is thus adsorbed on its total sur- 
face. The liquid is also adsorbed on 
the inside surfaces on the cup. Because 
of this adsorption on the cup, the liquid 
will revolve as fast as the cup is turned 
provided the motion is not rapid enough 
for the inertia of the liquid to produce 
a lag. The motion of the body of the 
liquid is imparted to the layers of liquid 
adsorbed on the surfaces of the disk. 
This will cause the disk to revolve until 
stopped by the wire’s resistance to twist- 
ing. 

The upper end of the wire is fastened 
to a fixed support and the lower end is 
fastened to the center of the disk. Around 
the greater length of the wire is a tube 
which is also fastened to the center of 
the disk. The upper end of this tube 
supports another disk perforated in the 
center to allow the wire to pass to its 
support. This upper disk is graduated 
in poises, degrees or hundreds accord- 
ing to the prevailing use made of the 
viscosimeter. 

The magnitude of the viscosity depends 
on the amount of internal friction be- 
tween the molecules in the bulk of the 
liquid mixture held in the cup and the 
molecules adsorbed or fixed to the sur- 
face of the disk. The greater the inter- 
nal friction the greater will be the ten- 
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dency to twist the wire. The amount 
of twist is read on the upper graduated 
disk. The McMichael viscosimeter is 
common form of instrument employing 
the disk principle. 

It follows from the preceding discus. 
sions that the viscosity of a flour in water 
suspension will be influenced by the tem- 
perature, the amount and quality of the 
protein and the amount of ash. The de- 
termination must therefore be made at 
uniform temperatures and the ratio be- 
tween the amount of dry matter and the 
water should be constant. The usual 
method prescribes 20 grams of flour on 
the 1314 or 15% moisture basis, and 100 
ce of water. One method specifies that 
the amount of flour shall be such that 
it contains 2 grams of protein. Another 
method specifies the removal of all the 
electrolytes (ash material) by successive 
bleachings in water. 


¥ ¥ 


The viscosity of a flour in water sus- 
pension is greatly increased by the addi- 
tion of successive amounts of normal 
lactic acid. The initial reading is first 
obtained on the flour and water suspen- 
sion. Then 1 cc of normal lactic acid 
is added, well mixed and the viscosity 
reading again obtained. Next 2 cc of 
the acid are added, and another reading 
taken. This is repeated once more. For 
investigational purposes a tenth normal 
lactic acid may be used. If the normal 
is employed, then it may be added in 
smaller increments than 1 or 2 cc. 

The first few additions of lactic acid 
produce a large increase in viscosity, but 
if additions are continued there will be 
a decrease. The remarkable fact about 
this increase in viscosity upon the addi- 
tions of lactic acid is that the change is 
almost instantaneous. That wet gluten 
swells when immersed. in dilute lactic 
acid is the basis of the Berliner-Koop- 
man gluten swelling test for quality. 
This swelling is apparently due to the 
imbibition of water into the gluten by 
the process of osmosis. This swelling 
proceeds over a considerable period of 
time, while the increase in viscosity is 
immediate. It should be noted that the 
swelling test is made on pellets or disks 
of gluten washed from dough. It would 
therefore take longer for the acid ions 
to penetrate into such gluten. In dough 
the gluten is in the form of an attenuated 
net work and the acid would come into 
contact with all the gluten fibrils in a 
short time. This may be partly the ex- 
planation. It is more probable that the 
increase in viscosity is due to the binding 
of more water. Electrolytes have the 
property of surrounding themselves with 
shells of water. This process would in- 
crease the internal friction, since less 
water was mobile or free. This binding 
of water by electrolytes is one of the 
reasons for the removal of ash specified 
in one viscosity method. 

Much work has been done on the value 
of the viscosity determination as a me.s- 
ure of quality. The advantage of the 
method is the comparatively small amount 
of material required and the relatively 
short time needed for a determination. 
However, the results must be interpreted 
in terms of baking quality. This com- 
plicates the matter since the results of 


(Continued on page 20a.) 
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REPORT FROM MANHATTAN 


Investigate 


U.S.D.A. Workers 
T. COTTON and J. C. Frank- 

R enfeld, specialists of the Bu- 
* reau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Manhattan, Kansas, re- 
cently reported on an extensive series 
of tests in which they examined the ef- 
fectiveness of insect destruction by me- 
chanical means. The equipment em- 
ployed was the “Entoleter,” a _ trade 
name originally used several years ago 
for an electrical machine developed to 
treat wheat and other grains, but now 
identifying a simple mechanical unit 
that is the outgrowth of research with 
the earlier and not entirely satisfactory 
electrical equipment. While the original 
“Entoleter” was built for operation on 
grains, the newer mechanical unit was 
first applied on flour and flour streams. 
Its use has now been extended to take 
in all types of grain products as well as 


Mechanical 


Control of Infestation 


grain itself. The tests at Manhattan 
were on representative samples in this 
category. 

In addition to revealing the effective- 
ness of the mechanical destruction prin- 
ciple, the work pointed to precautionary 
measures which should be taken to pro- 
cure best results. The tests were made 
with equipment as commercially _ in- 
stalled. They were carried on in co- 
operation with a number of mills. 

In one test, quart samples of flour 
were artificially infested with flour bee- 
tles—200 each of adults, larve and eggs. 
After treatment and a six weeks’ storage 
period, no insect life was found. The 
same result was obtained with samples 
five times as heavily infested. When 
similar tests were carried on in a com- 
mercial mill where infestation was not 
“artificially” added, the six weeks’ stor- 
age period revealed one adult flour beetle 


in each of two samples out of numerous 
samples taken at six-hour intervals for 
three months. The results indicated that 
the lone insects must have passed through 
the machine when it was not in opera- 
tion, and led to the development ‘of a 
simple cut off to prevent such passage 
during shutdowns. 

Pancake flours were also tested. Of 
216 packages treated in three different 
mills, only two were found to have in- 
festation. One of these yielded a single 
lesser grain borer and the other a rice 
weevil—both grain insects. This sug- 
gested that they may have been in the 
empty cartons, and further proof of the 
assumption was that in the one mill’s 
cartons that were fumigated prior to fill- 
ing, infestation did not occur. Check 
samples revealed heavy infestation in all 
three mills’ products before the mechani- 
cal treatment. 

Tests with tempered wheat to investi- 
gate the destruction of insect life at 
one of its principal points of introduc- 
tion into the milling system proper 
showed a total kill but also a breaking 
effect when the equipment was oper- 
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ated at normal speed. The breakage 
was described as similar to that of q 
“splitter” roll—the topic of many open 
forums at millers’ meetings. However, 
when speed was reduced to 1,750 rpm 
the kill was 99.58% and breakage was 
described as “unappreciable.” 
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(Continued from page 18a.) 
baking tests are influenced by several 
variables. 

Studies by Bayfield (1934) indicate 
that the viscosity test shows possibilities 
as a substitute for the bromate baking 
test for measuring strength. Reiman 
(1934) gives results which show that the 
viscosity of flour in water suspensions, 
acidulated with lactic acid, can be used 
as a reliable means for determining types 
and grades of wheat flours. Probably 
the most extensive investigations made 
on viscosity in relation to flour are those 
of Sharp and Gortner (1923). Their 
main conclusion derived from viscosity 
studies is that there is an inherent differ- 
ence in the physicochemical properties 
of the gluten from strong and weak 
flours. 

From the discussion presented in this 
paper it can be said that the visco,ity 
test has a value and that this value will 
be proportionately enhanced as the means 
of interpretation are clarified by more 
fundamental investigations. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








PHILOSOPHER 

“Why is it?” asked the curious guest, 
“that poor men usually give larger tips 
than rich men?” 

“Well, suh,” said the waiter, who was 
somewhat of a philosopher as well, “looks 
to me like de po’ man don’t want nobody 
to fired out he’s po’ and the rich man don’ 
want nobody to find out he’s rich.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
HARD TO SAY 

“Do you think genius is hereditary ’” 
asked an admiring lady of Whistler one 
day. 

“I can’t tell you, madam,” he replied. 
“Heaven has granted me no offspring.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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PRIORITIES IN OPERATION 








(Continued from page 5a.) 

taining it. He may be sure that his 
application will be viewed in the light 
of its relationship to the job of winning 
a total war. This relationship is the 
deciding factor. Contributory to the de- 
cision is the thoughtfulness the miller 
employs in filling out his application. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
men who “process” priority applications 
probably are unfamiliar with most of 
the technical problems of milling. They 
know the milling industry’s general place 
in the war production program, and 
any technical factors that affect the ef- 
ficiency of a mill in the war should be 
thoroughly explained in the application. 
Remember that all industry is vitally 
concerned today with two necessities of 


production: power and labor. If you 
want to buy new equipment because 
you know the old is wasting power, 
give the figures to prove it. They'll go 
a long way toward tipping the deciding 
scale in your direction. Again, obso- 
lete equipment not only lowers the qual- 
ity of products but often demands the 
attention of men who could be used 
elsewhere in your plant. Bring that 
factor to light. 

Here’s another important point. Met- 
als of all kinds—scrap—are needed. Old 
equipment is sometimes much heavier 
with such metals than the modern and 
efficient machines that could replace it. 
Stress this point particularly—and prove 
it. One miller who did this got priority 
assistance to purchase seven machines 
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Are you using the right grade, grain 
and amount of salt? Is it 100% satis- 
factory? Let us help with your salt 
problem. No obligation —just write, 
Technical Service Dept. M-6. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC. 
St. Clair, Mich. 


| MILLERS | 











Flour Exchange “The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
















Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 








* * 














ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
WO HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















RECENTLY REMODELED 
and APPRAISED 


Illustrated here is the plant of the Globe 
Mills Division of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. at Sacramento, Cal. 
praised recently following remodeling 


It was ap- 


and the addition of new storage ca- 
pacity. 


All Pillsbury properties are constant- 
ly protected by our annual appraisals. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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NEW YORK miller has sent in the 
A accompanying flow sheet, in re- 
sponse to the invitation to offer 
comments and criticisms on a_ similar 
program recently published. He says: 

There are a number of changes that 
may be suggested in the 4-brk and 7- 
reduction flow in the June issue of your 
journal, and some are here offered with 
the hope that they will be considered and 
will bring out other comments useful 
to other millers. 

In the June program the amount of 
bolting surface was not given. The flow 
submitted calls for the same number of 
sifter sections and reels, and the number 
of sieves in the sections is shown. Each 
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sieve provides about 13, sq ft of cloth, 
so it is not hard to determine the total 
amount used or the amount provided for 
each section. The amount of cloth on 
each reel is about 12 sq ft, and each 
purifier has close to 11 sq ft of cloth. 

The original flow called for a pair of 
24” rolls or Ist brk and a pair of 24” 
on the 2nd brk, with 24” for each of the 
Ist and 2nd midds. In this program all 
rolls are 9x18” except the stand han- 
dling sizings on one side and Ist midds 
on the other. These rolls are 9x24”. All 
break rolls run dull-to-dull, with a dif- 
ferential of 21/, to 1; reduction rolls are 
smooth, running with a differential of 
1% to 1. 
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It will be noted that the tailovers and 
as much of the tail cuts as seems neces- 
sary are sent from No. 1 Purifier to 
the 4th brk rolls. With suitable break 
adjustments the sizings can be kept 
clean, and overloading of the tailings 
roll can be avoided. The greatest amount 
of roll surface is used on sizings and Ist 
midds. Roll exhaust and purifier dust 
are sent to the tailings section, scalping 
over a 40 to shorts duster. No. 1 reel 
is large enough to handle the throughs 
of the bran duster and shorts duster, 
clothed with fairly coarse wire—35 and 
45—and the throughs of the 60 on the 
reel contain all the material that 
worth further handling. 
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FLOW SHEET SUGGESTION FOR A FOUR-BREAK MILL 
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There is ample bolting surface for each 
break and each reduction. The total on 
sifters and reels is about 360 sq ft. To- 
tal roll inches are 192, would 
allow 1.92” per bbl on a 100-bbl capacity. 
Under favorable conditions this program 
is good for 5 bbls per hr, or more, how- 
ever, allowing 1.6” of rolls and 3 sq ft 
of bolting surface per bbl. The arrange- 
ment of the middlings mill (scroll) to 
reduce the throughs of the 9XX on 3rd 
midds section, is considered preferable. 
This mill should not be set close enough 
to make the stock too soft to bolt, and 
when it is well adjusted it will act as an 
indicator to show when the feed to Ist 
brk is too large or too small. 


which 





that replaced a dozen old ones. 

The end use of a mill’s products has 
been proved of high importance in pri- 
orities decisions. Special consideration 
has evidently often been given applica- 
tions that list Lend-Lease or other gov- 
ernment orders as accounting for a por- 
tion of a plant’s production. Several 
millers have stated that they couldn’t 
understand this, because white flour is 
an essential, not a luxury. They feel 
that its sale is of the same importance 
to any classification of consumer, for 
hard workers in a nation at war must 
be nourished. Nevertheless, if you’ve 
sold to government agencies accent that 
fact on your application. 

Some of the information required on 
priority blanks may not seem quite rele- 
vant. Manufacturers who often lend a 
hand in the preparation of applications 
by millers say that their customers some- 
times express this opinion. However, 


the information is required, and meet- 
ing the requirements is certainly not 
making public the facts you give relative 
to your business. The statements are 
between you and the WPB. 

Readers who have applied for ratings 
and not been successful may find some 
of the “tried and proved techniques” 
just discussed helpful. Priorities appli- 
cations are a bothersome chore, but the 
miller is fortunate in being able to call 
for assistance from his supplier, who 
must necessarily keep posted on devel- 
opments, and from the field offices of 
the WPB, which have established a rec- 
ord of courteous service. 

Without question the priority plan 
has not always worked smoothly for the 
flour and feed milling industries; it is 
also evident that the portion of the 
trouble which is correctable (shortages 
are not) is the responsibility of both 
“sides.” As an illustration, on one are 


the millers who have neglected to keep 
pace with developments. Reports show 
that many of the orders which come 
to a manufacturer for the purchase of 
equipment that must be listed as a 
“capital investment” bear the A-10 rat- 
ing under P-100 which the industry is 
authorized to apply by affidavit only to 
equipment and supplies that are for 
normal maintenance. Such an order 
can only be returned by the manufac- 
turer with the explanation that the 
rating is not valid, and that the pur- 
chaser must apply to the WPB for one 
that is. . . . And on the other side of 
the fence are those who study miller’s 
PD-1A applications with too little 
thought for the problems involved. 
Typical of this is a situation that has 
often occurred: the granting of ratings 
for only one or two of several types of 
new equipment that must be operated 
interdependently or not at all. 


It would seem that the procedure to 
follow in getting the most the priority 
system has to offer is a simple one. 
First, don’t try to buy anything you 
don’t need. (And since there’s a notice- 
able difference between the psychology 
of buying a new radio or car as com- 
pared with that of counting out dollars 
for new milling equipment, there should 
be little worry about a miller’s trying 
to obtain a rating for something he 
doesn’t feel is essential.) Secondly, when 
you do decide you must have something, 
ask the manufacturer for his advice 
about the priorities orders involved. 
Thirdly, state truthfully and thought- 
fully every fact that can possibly have 
a bearing on the importance of your 
application. 

Milling is an essential industry. But 
some priority officials may not take its 
status for granted. You have to show 
them. 




















Centrifugal 
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Fact! 


HERE ARE _ well-verified in- 

stances in which a tornado (com- 
monly called a “cyclone”) has stripped 
the feathers from a chicken without 
severely injuring it. Scientists attrib- 
ute this to the “vortex principle.” 


A VORTEX is a mass of fluid (like 

water and air) in which a whirl- 
ing motion has been set up. In the 
center there is an area of partial 
vacuum, or a “vacuum tendency.” 
Objects, such as chickens, people and 
houses, may be drawn into the so- 
called “vortex tube” of a tornado and 
then thrown outwardly. They will 


“spiral” upward, and as the tornado 
“funnel” becomes larger in diameter 
toward its top, velocity is lost. Final- 
ly, they are dropped, sometimes with 
little damage having been done them. 


HE FORSTER SCOURER util- 
izes the “cyclone”—the vortex— 
principle. But there is a significant 
difference between the tornado and 
the mass of air and grain in the 
FORSTER cylinder. While the re- 


volving air results in a vacuum ten- 
dency in the center of the vortex tube 
—the center of the cylinder—an area 
of even greater vacuum tendency is 
created by the fan at one end. 


S A RESULT of these opposed 
minus pressures, particles enter- 
ing the machine are “weighed” on the 
basis of their specific gravities. The 
grain is thrown into a layer of air 
compressed by the propeller blades 


(that’s why there is no breakage), but 
lighter stuff—dirt of any sort, even if 
clinging to grain, is stripped off, like 
the chicken’s feathers, and carried 
away. FORSTER SCOURERS clean 


grain, both by scouring and by aspira- 


tion. They will give you the cleanest 
mill-mix you ever saw, and will clean 
corn so that it will meet government 
specifications. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY SCOURER, OR REPAIR AN OLD ONE, INVESTIGATE THE FORSTER. EARLY DELIVERY. 
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The War Front 


_ of war mater 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PORTRAIT OF 
192? MILLING EQUIPMENT 


Today’s job is so big—so vital—that there hardly 
seems to be room in the crowded hours to give 
thought to tomorrow. And yet, in the very plan- 
ning of increased efficiency for the immediate press- 
ing needs is found new efficiency for post war pro- 
duction. From the drafting boards, pressed into 
emergency wartime service, come, as a 
by-product of today’s engineering, new 


ideas for tomorrow’s research and test- 


SERVING 





TOMORROW’S PLANNING—PART OF TODAY’S JOB! 


ing. Though effort, skill and craftsmanship are 
fully mobilized: first, for the output of important 
war materials; second, for the production of essen- 
tial -milling equipment, — — thinking ahead and 
planning ahead are still a very real part of each 
day’s work. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


On Two Fronts 





Through production 





November 11, 1942 
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TEMPERING THE WIND 

HILE wholly political-minded commentators 

like to interpret last week’s election landslide 
merely as an off year election, influenced, as in 
1918, ‘by war conditions, there undoubtedly is much 
reason to see in the result promise of a more tem- 
perate and orderly conduct of our domestic and 
dyilian economy and a more capable conduct of the 
war itself. 

One need not be too biased against the President 
and his inner circle new deal associates to be con- 
vinced that there has been in recent years, more par- 
ticularly since Pearl Harbor, something in the nature 
of a disintegration of government. Spoiled by eight 
years of almost unhampered authority in making 
America over and not unreasonably encouraged by 
a Congress become servile both to the President and to 
politically powerful minority groups, the administra- 
tion tackled the war in its overconfident stride and, 
for altogether too long a time, in the opinion of 
millions of people, succeeded chiefly in making rather 
a mess of the job. 

It is, doubtless fortunately, true that the election 
did not wrest actual numerical control of Congress 
from the party in power. That almost certainly 
would have been a very great misfortune in that it 
would bave made it possible for the somewhat second 
rate Republican membership of the House to multiply 
the difficulties of the war by constant and mounting 
political dissensions. The fate of the nation, both on 
the war and world fronts and in our civilian and 
domestic economy, would under those conditions, be 
one of very grave peril. 

Instead, we are to have after January a return to 
the two party system which has contributed so much 
to the growth and prosperity of the nation through 
a hundred and fifty years. We are to have a dom- 
inant party responsible for government and both a 
minority party and a minority force of public opinion 
strong enough to hold that dominance in check against 
continuance of the radical social reform experiments 
and reckless expenditure of public funds of the past 
decade. Here, indeed, is a prospect for balanced gov- 
ernment, balanced both as to policies and, perhaps 
even more importantly. as to personnel. 

At the moment this nation is being run by some- 
thing more than five million office holders, exceeding 
in number even the greatly expanded total of our 
armed forces. Furthermore, the present trend is 
toward an increase in the total of civilian employees 
in step with the additions to the total of men in 
uniform. And most of these civilian workers in 
upper brackets of authority are engaged in throwing 
their weight about and bossing in one way or another 
the ordinary people whose war job has come to be 
interpreted as merely obeying orders and paying the 
unconscionable cost of bureaucracy. 

It is not, of course, to be assumed that a mere 
strengthening of “his bureaucracy’s loyal opposition” 
will immediately correct all of this. Yet there is 
much reason to hope that some part of the swagger 
and strut, of the cocksureness of too often feather- 
brained authority, will. be tempered by the recent 
vote of doubtful confidence and even more by the 
political fact of an actual congressional opposition 
strong enough to make its weight felt and potentially, 
in combination with Democrat conservatives, strong 
enough to say “no.” : 

We can, meanwhile, well afford to wait for the 
tempering of some of the most radical new deal 
measures, even for reduction in cost of the visionary 
social reform schemes, many of which were little 
more than political purchase through subsidies and 
grants of the support of the electorate. We also 


can afford to wait for the salvaging of our Consti- 
tutional guarantees and of the people’s savings and 
Possessions until after the war is won. 

Meanwhile, passing over the President’s light- 
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I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows 
of steel; 

“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 
grace shall deal; 

Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with 
his heel 


Since God is marching on.” 


—From “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 





* * * * * * 





minded expression of delight that he found the polling 
place open and doing business as usual on election 
day, we all can have serious assurance in the fact 
that those polling places carried on so effectively that 
the nation, by calm and orderly procedure, did give 
notice to our too cocksure leaders that the people 
themselves are still here, that they are both patriotic 
and entirely sane and that they are quite capable 
of expressing their will when they have opportunity 
to do so. 
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WHAT PRICE THE LOAF? 
hed connection with the current Washington tempest 
in a political teapot about which shall yield in 
the interest of wartime economy, the price of wheat 
to the grower or the cost of bread to the consumer, 
a high authority on food economics has prepared the 
following summary of the amount annually spent for 
flour and bread—supplying one fourth of the calory 

intake—by an American family of four: 


“The last issue of prices of the, Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor gave the price of 
flour as 4.9c per pound, and the price of bread as 
8.6c per pound. The 155 pounds of flour taken by 
the average consumer, therefore, cost as such, $7.40 
for the annual amount. This furnished one fourth of 
the calories of the diet. Perhaps a better way is to 
assume that 40 per cent of the flour was used in 
home baking and 60 per cent was purchased in baked 
form. The 40 per cent used in home baking, 62 
pounds, cost $3.04. 

“Assuming that 2 pounds of flour makes 3 pounds 
of bread, the 93 pounds of flour purchased in baked 
form would yield 140 pounds of bread which, at 8.6c 
a pound, amounts to $12.05; $12.05 plus $3.05 means 
$15.10 as the annual bill for flour and bread thus 


. divided. 


“If there were four in the family, this would make 
the flour and bread bill $60.00 per year for that fam- 
ily. This would furnish one fourth of the calories. 
You can directly compute the percentage of the in- 
come which $60.00 would be if the income for the 
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family of four were $1,200, $1,500, $1,800, $2,100, 
$2,400, $2,700, and $3,000. This gives a good con- 
trast between the outlay for flour and bread, the 
calories received therein, and the proportion of the 
income spent for that proportion of the calories of 
the diet.” 

This quite simple computation shows exactly the 
importance of the issue at stake between the estab- 
lishers of ceiling prices on flour and bread and the 
staunch defenders of “parity” wheat prices, on the 
farms and in the Senate. An equally simple compu- 
tation would show that, if these flour and bread costs 
were to be advanced to the parity level of wheat, the 
flour cost per capita would be increased approxi- 
mately fifty cents and the bread cost approximately 
one dollar and forty cents, building up the total from 
$15.00 to $17.00 per person and from $60.00 to $68.00 
per family of four per year. This outlay, it should 
be noted for emphasis, represents one fourth of the 
calory requirements of every person and family. 

This is precisely the amount of money involved 
in the row at Washington, the exact extent of the 
contribution of flour and bread to the threatened 
upward spiral in commodity prices and the total 
added cost for food in defense against which the 
administration is preparing to unsettle the whole 
industry of bread supply and expend an uncomputed 
number of millions of dollars in subsidies. 
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INVESTIGATING THE FEDERATION 
NVESTIGATION by the Department of Justice 
of the manner in which the Millers National Fed- 

eration is conducted in its province as a trade asso- 
ciation probably should be accepted as merely another 
facet of our American way of life. It probably had 
to happen some time, and one time, even wartime, 
may be as good as another. 

It may be, too, that these speerings and pryings 
of authority are necessary to our holding it in proper 
respect. Also it may be desirable to keep some of 
us from setting out to grind the faces of the poor. 

For our own part, and in no sense speaking for the 
milling or any other industry, we never have seen 
much good flow from these probings. Possibly the 
very circumstance that they do no harm may be in 
itself a sufficient virtue in these days when this 
nation and the whole world are tortured by myriad 
harms with even greater ones in prospect. 

We were among those who gave a helping hand tu 
the organization of the Federation in the early days 
of the century. In the nearly forty intervening years 
we have, if memory serves, attended every annual 
and semi-annual meeting of the organization. On 
occasions we have been in even closer contact with 
its affairs. 

As the result of this observation from without and 
within, we would find it difficult to imagine any asso- 
ciational activity further removed from intent to 
trespass against either the letter or spirit of the law. 
To be reasonably temperate in selection of a figure 
of speech, we would compare its generally law-abiding 
character with that of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution or, perhaps, the 4-H Clubs. 

It is true that the organization has by Jong years 
of ardent, sometimes almost heart-breaking, persuasion 
succeeded in establishing certain orderly trade cus- 
toms, such as the package differentials and the uni- 
form sales contract. But these are effective, to the 
extent that they are effective, merely in enabling 
millers who have accepted them better to comply with 
the laws against discriminations and unfair practices. 

However, as we suggested in the beginning, these 
constabulary activities of government may be desir- 
able for the protection of our way of life. It is all 
in the way one looks at it, considering the times and 
events, perhaps even the shortage of manpower. 
Anyway, the news from the war itself is more cheerful. 
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FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY CONFIDENT 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the big Canadian milling companies have all made 
public the results of their operations for the year 1941-42 it is possible to appraise 
the effect which intensified war is having on this major Canadian foodstuffs industry. 
Ever since the war began the pace of flcur milling has been increasing. Output varied 
somewhat at first but for months now production has been high in relation to ca- 
pacity, at times almost 100% of the total. Some mills which are better located for 
exporting have longer spells of full-time operation than others not so favorably 
situated, but very few have lately had occasion to complain. 

On the score of profits none of these companies are grumbling. They are heav- 
ily taxed but are still able to provide rcasonable dividends besides making adequate 
provision for repairs, replacements and the usual social service to employees. Their 
chief difficulty at present is shortage of labor, especially of the experienced kinds. 

None of these companies venture to predict what the future may have in store 
for them but there is a note of confidence in the presidential addresses which was 
missing for a number of years before the war. That some quality of hopefulness on 
the part of those who peer into the future of flour milling is justified hardly anyone 


will deny. 
* * 
A PROBLEM IN THE CANADIAN FEED TRADE 


Toronto, ONt.—The Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association met in Toronto 
on Nov, 4, 5 and 6 for general discussion of problems resulting from war-time con- 
ditions. Heads of the various departments of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
relating to this industry were present. Labor difficulties with which all trades are 
now faced came in for a good deal of debate. 

The differences between control authorities and the feed trades which are most 
dificult to adjust relate to the employment as salesmen by all of the active com- 


- panies of men who are specialists in their knowledge of animal feeding and of ef- 


fects and ailments which arise from malnutrition or errors in the diet. Each manu- 
facturer has his own lines of feedingstufls and his own staff of salesmen who can 
guide the farmer in his choice of feeds. The authorities at Ottawa do not understand 
this situation and are proposing to reduce the sale of feeds to a dead level of uni- 
formity and a minimum of staff. In this Ottawa is quite wrong, but it will take time 
to convince the officials concerned that this is so. 

Naturally the feed manufacturing and distributing trades do not think it is in the 
best interest of the country that men whose training took a long time and who 
are now doing valuable work in what is distinctly a war industry should be drafted 
for service in the armed forces. It is a hope of this trade that these conferences in 
Toronto will clear up all official misunderstandings. A.H.B. 








Additional Futures Regulations 
Imposed by Winnipeg Exchange 


Wriynirec, Man.—Prompted by nu- ing trades in the same kind of grain 
merous complex factors that interfere between different delivery months in this 
with normal marketing of grain under market; and (d) such sales as are made 
wartime conditions, the council of the and closed out by purchases in one and 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange last week con- the same market session.” 
sidered it desirable to enact certain addi- 
tional regulations regarding trading in 
futures. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AT CANADIAN FEED MEETING 
Toronto, Ont.—J. H. Bonar, vice pres- 
The abnormal factors have resulted ident of Thomas Bonar & Co. of Canada, 
largely from government price regula- Ltd., Montreal, and administrator of 
tions, the congestion of grain from farm jute and coarse fabrics for Canada un- 
to seaboard, as well as the limited num- der the Wartime Prices and Trades 
ber of cars and lake boat space available Board, was in Toronto last week to at- 
for the normal movement of grain. tend meetings of the Canadian Feed Man- 
The new regulations, which went into  ufacturers Association. 
effect on Nov. 6, provide that “no sales ——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
of any future authorized for trading HE IS IN THE ARMY NOW 
shall be made except (a) such sales are Vancouver, B. C.—John P. Macaluso, 
of futures contracts purchased prior to well-known grain man in Pacific Coast 
the tithe of sale; (b) as hedges against circles and an energetic worker in Van- 
grain or grain products of the same couver in connection with various war 
kind possessed and owned by the seller activities, is in the army now. He was 
at the time of such sale, provided that transferred to the Portland, Oregon, 
such hedge must be purchased at the same office of Leval & Co. some months ago 
time as the complementary. sale of cash and has now been granted a commis- 
grain or grain products; (c) as spread- sion in the United States Army and will, 
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after some training, go “foreign.” Mr. goods or of bakery trucks selling less 
Macaluso was a resident of Vancouver’ than $225 a week is certain to take at 
for many years, serving as joint man-_ least 35 and possibly 50 wagons off 
ager for L. Dreyfus & Co. of New York Vancouver streets. This is a conserva- 
and Paris before the war and later in’ tive estimate by officials ‘here, based 
the same capacity for Leval & Co. He upon the statement by Cecil Morrison, 
is a member of the American Legion, director of bakeries under the Wartime 
having served in France in the last Prices and Trade Board, that between 
struggle. While in Vancouver he was 1,000 and 1,500 wagons would be off the 
active in Legion affairs and took a lead- streets of Canadian cities on Nov. 30, 
ing part in the last two Victory Loan 
drives, heading one of the most effective 
units in the business area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
ON EASTERN BUSINESS TRIP 
Vancouver, B. C.—Robert M. Bryan, 
regional representative in British Co- 

W. A. LAWSON IN TORONTO lumbia for feeds under the Wartime 
Toronto, Ont.—W. A. Lawson, man- Prices and Trade Board, is on a busi- 
ager of Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. ness trip to Ottawa and Toronto. 
Winnipeg, was in Toronto last week, on 
his way home after a trip to the United 
States and eastern Canada. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNS FROM POLICY MEETING 
Vancouver, B. C.—Lawrence Carr, in 

charge of the purchasing branch for 

Buckerfield’s, Ltd., western representa- 

tives on the egg board, has returned 

from a business trip to Ottawa in con- 
nection with board policy. 
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1,000 TO 1,500 FEWER TRUCKS 
Vancouver, B. C.—Elimination by 
government order of bakery routes sell- 
ing less than $175 a week in baked 





<> 


Huge 1943 Surplus of Grains 
Seen in Dominion of Canada 


Winnirec, Man.—Many interesting 
observations and statistics are included 
in a comprehensive survey of “Our 
Quantities of Grain,” by Sanford Evans 
Statistical Service. The survey suggests 
probable deliveries from farms, stocks 
likely to be retained on farms, and an 





“Adding the Canadian figures, the ex- 
cess wheat in the ‘Big Four’ exporters 
for which there is no present market, is 
far beyond justifiable reserves against 
any effective post-war demand from 
Europe, which in any event can be met 
only to the extent to which a sadly re- 
duced world merchant fleet can find room 
and yet meet all other imperative needs. 

“We suggest ~that the only sound 
ground on which all these problems can 


analysis of the farm cash income, and 
suggests that Canada’s carry-over of all 
grains on July 31, 1943, may reach the 
huge total of 1,128,854,000 bus. The sum- be approached is that we now have—not 
mary follows in part: just enough, not merely a comfortable or 
“Canada’s grain position must be con- desirable margin—but too much grain,” 
sidered, not only in itself, but in its set- the survey states. 
ting in the world position. At the be- The movement of wheat from farms in 
ginning of this crop year, as estimated western Canada has increased recently 
by the Food Research Institute, our three and last week 8,954,000 bus were taken in 
principal competitors, for export, the at country elevators as compared with 
United States, Argentina and Australia, 8,289,000 bus for the same week a year 
had a combined carry-over of old wheat ago. The accumulative total since Aug. | 
of 1,003,000,000 bus and this surplus is is now 96,293,000 bus, or only 6,500,000 
certain to be increased this year. bus behind last year’s comparative total. 


tii 
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Canadian Bakery Deliveries 
Reduced by War Regulation 


Toronto, Ont.—A new regulation of and there will be no returns of stile 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board bread. 
to take effect on Nov. 30 was outlined A number of other regulations are be- 
by G. C. Morrison, director of bakeries ing considered. These include the elim- 
in Canada, at a meeting of the Inde-_ ination of icing from cakes, the reduc- 
pendent Master Bakers Association of tion of varieties of bread from 15 to 8 
Ontario in Toronto. After Nov. 30 any and of rolls to 4, cash payments for all 
bakery route not selling over $175 per purchases of bread, and the elimination 
week or a truck selling less than $225 of wrapped bread. 
a week will be taken off the street. The. . Mr. Morrison believes that instead of 





routes which do not meet these minimum these measures forcing the small baker 
standards will be turned over to other out of business, as some of them have 
bakeries. Mr. Morrison also stated there been predicting, they would put the bak- 
will be no special or Sunday deliveries er of this type on his feet. 
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L. Dana Wilgress 


Canadian minister to Russia 


L. Dana Wilgress, deputy minister of 
trade and commerce at Ottawa, has been 
appointed Canadian minister to Russia. 
In the days pf his activity as a trade 
commissioner to other countries Mr. Wil- 
gress proved himself a helpful and under- 
standing friend of Canadian millers. His 
first post of that kind took -him to Russia 
in 1918. Later he served on a Canadian 
economic mission to Russia and still later 
he made two visits to that country in 
connection with matters relating to trade. 
A ready appreciation of the value of flour 
markets to Canada enabled Mr. Wilgress 
effectively to serve this industry on many 
occasions in various places when oppor- 
tunities offered in the past. Now that he 
is to have an office of much greater im- 
portance in one of the countries which 
may figure largely in the post-war Ca- 
nadian trade picture it may be expected 
that he will not miss any opportunities 
to encourage imports of such foodstuffs 
as flour where this is economically prof- 
itable. 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD., 
MAKES PROFIT OF $220,810 
Catgary, Aura.—The United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., an organization of farm- 
ers which has had a long and successful 
career in trading throughout the prairie 
regions of western Canada, held its an- 
nual meeting here on Nov. 4. The prin- 
cipal offices of this company are in Cal- 
gary and Winnipeg. R. S. Law is presi- 
dent. Some 35,000 farmers comprise the 
membership. 
In his address to the shareholders Mr. 





RESEARCH MEMORIAL 
TO DR. HIND 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—As a memorial 
of the work and life of the late Dr. 
E. Cora Hind, for many years a 
shareholder of the organization, dele- 
gates at the thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the United Grain Grow- 
ers, held in Calgary, Alta., instruct- 
ed the directorate to establish a de- 
partment of agricultural research. Dr. 
Hind, who was a pioneer newspaper 
woman and agricultural authority, re- 
cently was listed in a survey by the 
women’s committee on international 
relations as second among the Do- 
Minion’s outstanding women. 
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Law announced net profits for the year 
under review of $220,810. Working capi- 
tal is now $2,103,426, an increase of 
$200,000. Dividends of 5% on the A and 
B class shares were paid during the year. 
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CAR LOADING DATE CHANGED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trans- 
port commissioner has postponed the ef- 
fective date of his recent order regard- 
ing loading of freight cars to Nov. 30. 
When the order was first issued the 
effective date was Nov. 1. This will 
give some relief to shippers of flour 
and feeds for which the new minimum 
car loading weight is 60,000 lbs instead 
of 50,000. 
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PURITY IMPROVES EARNINGS 
Ont.—The Purity Baking 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, improved operating 
results in the year ending July 31, 1942, 
as compared with preceding years. Net 
loss after providing for interest and de- 
preciation declined to $81,715 from $263,- 
084 last year. The company earned all 
interest charges and a portion of depre- 
ciation, to make the best showing in 
many years. 


Toronto, 
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CANADIAN BAKERIES, LTD., 
DOUBLES ITS NET PROFIT 


Onv.—Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., reports .a net profit for the year 
ending Aug. 31 last more than double 
that of previous year. The amount was 
$67,217 compared with $32,265. This was 
equal to $7.37 a share on the preferred 
stock as against $3.53 in the preceding 
year. Operating profit totaled $304,637 
compared with $187,350 in 1941. Provi- 
sion fer depreciation was increased from 
$76,452 to $98,054 and for taxes from 
$33,582 to $75,503. Net working capital 
was lower at $214,609 as against $326,447, 
reflecting reduction in funded debt from 
$498,300 to $293,667. R. W. Ward, 
president, advised shareholders that both 
bread and cake sales had shown a sub- 
stantial increase. Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., operates in western Canada. 





Toronto, 
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AMA BUYS SUGAR 
The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration has purchased 17,450,100 lbs of 
granulated cane sugar and 529,800 lbs 
of American cheese, the report for Oct. 
20 shows. 


—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SNOW STOPS THRESHING 
OF WESTERN CANADA CROP 


Winnirec, Man.—A blanket of snow 
covers most of western Canada’s crop 
lands. Threshing operations have been 
virtually halted in the late areas and 
temperatures last week dropped to two 
degrees below zero at several points. 

The Saskatchewan government last 
week estimated 15% of the crop in that 
province was still to be threshed. This 
was more than indicated in earlier pri- 
vate estimates. The Alberta provincial 
government report was more pessimistic 
than other surveys and suggested that 
some farmers in the northern part of 
the province still have no grain threshed 
and face a possible shortage of certain 
types of grain for feed. 

The Alberta report estimated that 30% 
of the crop remained to be threshed. 
Most of this is in the northern half of the 
province. Threshing operations have 





been completed in the Peace River area. 
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Ogilvie Annual Report Shows 
Substantial Earnings Increase 


MonrreaL, Que.—The annual financial 
statement of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, covering the year ending Aug. 
31, 1942, shows a ‘substantial increase in 
earnings as compared with previous year. 
In his remarks to shareholders the presi- 
dent, Charles A. Dunning, says in part: 

“Earnings from operations were consid- 
erably greater than during the previous 
fiscal period, but it was necessary to 
make larger deductions for income and 
excess profits taxes, also for deprecia- 
tion. At the same time, due to increased 
taxation and the absence of capital gains, 
dividends from wholly-owned subsidiary 
companies were substantially reduced. 
These factors resulted in smaller net 
profits. 

“The write-off for depreciation was 
heavier than usual for the reason that the 
period under review included the first 
full year of operations of the new coarse 
grain cereals and feed mill plant at 
Montreal, in addition to which special 
charges were made in connection with 
temporary grain storage facilities supple- 
menting our country elevator system. 

“With larger storage facilities, which 
were utilized to almost maximum capac- 


ity, our inventories were heavier than 
usual, including wheat purchased for ac- 
count of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
financed by us pending delivery at Fort 
William. This in turn accounts for the 
increase in loans. 

“The volume of export business in 
both flour and rolled oats was greater 
than for many years, which had a favor- 
able effect upon the average cost of man- 
ufacture. Domestic volume was well 
maintained, but conditions in the home 
markets were highly competitive and 
unsettled. 

“Greatly increased distribution of. bal- 
anced rations and mixed feeds-followed 
upon the coming into production of the 
new feed plant -at Montreal and _ this 
branch of our business promises well. 

“It is with keen regret and a deep 
sense of loss that your directors record 
the death of their friend and colleague, 
the late Sir Herbert Holt, K.B., who 
served the company as a director for 
over 36 years. The vacancy has been 
filled by the appointment of Ross H. 
McMaster, who brings to our councils a 
wide experience in industry and finance.” 

A summary of the balance sheet fol- 
lows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 
ASSETS 


Cash 


AGCCOUREE TFOCOIVADIE ...ccccccccssvecsccccteve 
ERVOMCGEY oc siccwce de cevetecsaceenssvecccooeee 
Investments—Bonds and stocks ........++6++ 

Shares in and amounts owing by subsidiary companies ...... 
Investments in partly owned subsidiary companies .............. 
Other investments and mortgages ........... 


Refundable portion excess profits tax 


PVOMOIG GRNGTOOE cicccccsvesvevvrccsevecucss 
Real estate, less reserve for depreciation .... 


Good-will, etc. 


EGOME, DECUIES occ vciccevecrvececesesevesuvees 
BOOTED GRIGMID 4cicccccveseccascesvewreces 
PPOVINOR TOF CAROD nc cccscvcssccsscccccvvese 
Provision for dividends ........scesrrscseess 
Preferred stock, 20 shares of $100........... 





Common stock, 600 shares no par value 
Rest account 


Excess profits tax refundable ..........-+..+5 
Earned surplus—Balance as per statement attached............. 


1942 1941 

PTUEECECOTU ENCES | $26,175 $3,683 
Saha wy ft G-dang atest 2,080,664 1,720,399 
ere eReee RTE TE ary 4,367,921 4,566,119 
ree eer eer Te ree 2,236,753 2,308,033 
2,164,083 2,522,469 

512,991 511,753 

oh Se NR are 682,056 957,507 
per Sis ue asede bOaNes 6,816 sa kene 
n40'o84010d 668s 043 HS 134,267 eoeeees 
sae Webhd bee eee ae b8 4,141,944 3,798,388 
1 1 


$16,353,671 $16,388,352 


rTecrerirei errr rk $2,022,991 $2,631,854 
Mr OVE TR eR te 1,176,397 882,032 
TERE TCC ERT ETT rt. 511,440 310,836 
Ceaed O60 hoes eo eeNae 185,000 185,000 
2,000,000 2,000,000 

err er Te 2,500,000 2,500,000 

Tere rrT ee tr 5,000,000 5,000,000 

TT TUERI aL Te 6,816 $4408.06 
2,951,027 2,878,630 





$16,353,671 $16,388,352 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Earnings from operations 


Less—Depreciation on buildings and machinery, 
ing special depreciation on temporary elevator annexes 


Add—Investment income 
Dividends from subsidiaries 


Deduct—Taxes 


FTP ee rere Ur eerreciree 
Contribution to benefit fund ........... 
Remuneration of executive officers..... 


Remuneration of directors 


Deduct—Provision for taxeS .......++006. 


NET PROFIT FOR YEAR........... 


Net profit on investments ............. 


Writer rrr i. ter $1,255,118 $1,017,971 
includ- 
484,970 323,562 
$770,148 $694,409 
eens $336,662 $329,342 
TLTTT 266,000 289,000 
cevewe 66,826 669,488 16,334 634,676 
$1,439,637 $1,329,086 
weet $156,171 $159,299 
Perr re 1,996 3,663 
ie aws 30,000 25,000 
Vas eds 120,285 112,888 
one sien 18,786 $327,240 19,166 $320,018 
$1,112,396 $1,009,067 
cveeee 300,000 240,000 
yr er $812,396 $769,067 





Canadian Flour Mills Make Good 
Beginning in New Crop Period 


Orrawa, Ont.—The current crop year 
has started off well for the milling in- 
dustry of Canada. In the two months 
August-September production of flour 
amounted to 8,557,671 bbls, September 
yielding 1,737,472 bbls. 
months of the previous crop year the 
output was 3,500,049 bbls. 

About half of the total shown for this 
year represented export business. 
ent indications suggest that the volume 
of exports will continue at the present 
level indefinitely. By far the larger part 
of this overseas business is for account 
of the British government. It is all 


In the same two 


Pres- 


white flour and fortified by the addition 
of synthetic vitamins, according to the 
formula established by British food au- 
thorities over a year ago. 

The percentage of operation of total 
capacity in September was 78.5 and in 
August 79.4, as against 74.6 for Septem- 
ber last year and 82.3 of the previous 
August. 

The quantity of Ontario winter wheat 
flour produced in September was 95,840 
bbls and in August 104,486, making a 
total of 200,326 bbls for the two months 
compared with 175,965 bbls produced 
in the corresponding period of previous 
year. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








DIET FOR WORMS.—The other day 
we grimed ourselves all up with the dust 
of ages pawing through a lot of tech- 
nical bulletins dating to the opening 
years of this century. “The Truth 
About White Flour,” by Dr. Daniel 
Russell Hodgdon, one-time president of 
Hahemann Medical College and Me- 
morial Hospital of Chicago, floated up 
through the pile. Maybe these excerpts 
will tickle you, as they did us: 

“It matters not whether we use whole 
wheat bread or white bread in our diet; 
either type must be practically supple- 
mented in about the same way to pro- 
duce a proper balance for health and 
growth. The difference is slight, and in 
the average household, where the daily 
supply of food is always properly bal- 
anced by green vegetables, leafy vege- 
tables and milk products, there is noth- 
ing that can be said in favor of one type 
of bread over the other. The whole dis- 
cussion of foods must, and always will, 
revolve about the one vital principle, 
the proper combinations of foods to pro- 
duce a balance. Not enough of either 
white or whole wheat bread is eaten 
by any one person in a family in any 
one day to make a great appreciable 
difference in the balancing of the 
diet. . 

“Whole wheat bread alone will not 
produce normal growth and is not bet- 
ter than white bread; therefore, any 
claim to the contrary is without proof 
scientifically, nor has it been proved by 
experiments. The wheat embryo about 
which so much has been said has proved 
to be a disappointment as a nutritious 
food. This part of the wheat which is 
removed in milling processes to obtain 
white flour will not cause growth or 
development if fed alone, and apparently 
has little value as a food, regardless 
of the fact that it is rich in proteins 
of high nutritive value and other food 
factors. It is deficient in mineral salts. 
The reason given today for the lack of 
growth and development, when this par- 
ticular part of the wheat is eaten, is 
because it contains a‘ pdisonous sub- 
stance associated with the oil or fat in 
the embryo. 

“Apparently this poison may be neu- 
tralized by the proper food eaten with 
the wheat, but a safer and saner way 
is to use vegetables with white bread to 
obtain an even better balance, and cer- 
tainly surer results. The embryo of 
wheat may be a fit food as a constant 
diet for worms, but hardly for human 
beings. . 

“Stop blaming the miller, the store- 
keeper and the government for existing 
conditions, but carry the fault directly 
to the kitchen and the family table. 
Malnutrition as it exists today is due 
to the ignorance on the part of the home- 
maker in preparing well balanced meals 
that will nourish every organ and func- 


tion of the body, and not because of 
white bread. The same condition of 
malnutrition will continue with the use 
of whole wheat bread in the same kind 
of diets. 

“The attack upon white bread is not 
justified. Its place in the diet is highly 
valuable to the human race and it will 
undoubtedly remain one of the principal 
articles of diet through the ages to come. 
People will learn how to eat it and to 
eat it in meals that are properly bal- 
anced.” 

¥ 

In 1931 Dr. D. C. Lochead, of the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn. (the 
world famous institution which later was 
to produce Dr. Russell M. Wilder, the 
great enriched bread prophet), ad- 
dressed the Millers National Federation. 
Among the old pamphlets in our squir- 
rel’s nest was a reprint of this address. 
Dr. Lochead said: “Since the discovery 
of those mysterious and unknown food 
properties, the vitamins, the quacks have 
devoted their attention to foods and 
with their fallacies and fads have prom- 
ised health and freedom from disease. 
They have made the claimed presence 
or absence of a vitamin as the determin- 
ing factor in the choice of a food ma- 
terial regardless of the presence or ab- 
sence of other necessary food constitu- 
ents. . . . Usually the over enthusiastic 
advocates of the necessity of a properly 
balanced diet and the fearsome souls and 
the cranks and the food faddists, think 
of roughage for its laxative effect or 
vitamin shortage when they think of dis- 
ease resulting from food deficiencies. Of 
course certain definite diseases, such as 
scurvy, beri-beri, pellagra and xeropthal- 
mia, do result from diets deficient in the 
food materials which contain the vitamins 
such as milk, green vegetables or fresh 
fruit. But who of the normal popula- 
tion in the United States does not get 
sufficient of those foods to supply the 
necessary vitamin content?” 

Hardly more than a decade ago, yet 
how far has this water already gone 
since it ran under our bridge! 

Without in the least realizing 
that we were looking upon one of the 
manifestations of a man significant to 
Chinese history, who was great in him- 
self but was to be the greater because 
of his progeny, we casually inspected, 
one day in 1912, a flour mill in Shanghai 
which we now know was intimately as- 
sociated with the Soong family. Enlight- 
enment comes to us from the pages of 
Emily Hahn’s delightful book, “The Soong 
Sisters,” in which she tells the story of 
three great Chinese women—Madame 
Chiang, wife of China’s military leader; 
Madame Kung, wife of a statesman and 
financier; and Madame Sun, widow of 
China’s revolutionary hero. Here are the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








words from the book as they relate the 
flour milling connection of Charlie Soong, 
the father of these women: . .. “He 
was the first agent for foreign machinery 
in the city, and he himself learned to 
install the equipment for flour and cotton 
mills. In this way he became connected 
with a large flour mill belonging to a Sun 
family (not to be confused with Sun 
Yat-sen), still leaders among the indus- 
trial Chinese of Shanghai. Charlie in- 
stalled the machinery and worked the mill 
and held some of the shares. The Soong 
family still holds these shares.” 

. . « “Sidewheel Bangs,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
referring contemporaneously to the great 
eat-more-of-everything whoopla of two 
decades ago, about which we spoke in a re- 
cent issue, “was cryin’ an’ carryin’ on 
the other day on account that everything 
was goin’ to pot an’ there wasn’t no use 
tryin’ to get anywheres an’ finally wound 
up sayin’, ‘Now you taken this “Eat 
More Wheat” scheme,—it ain’t goin’ to 





get us nowheres.’ ‘How the hell do you 
know it ain’t?’ I says. ‘Nat’rully it ain’t 
ef everybody jes’ sets in the shade and 
yaps an’ hollers. They ain’t no houn’ 
ever gets to be wuth anything less’n he 
keeps on tryin’ an’ tryin’, an’ a lot of 
times he trees a coon when the moon 
ain’t right an’ he ain’t hardly got much 
reason to look for it.’ ‘Well,’ says Side- 
wheel, when I’d got through an’ he saw 
he didn’t have no come-back, ‘I reckon 
I'll be steppin’ on to’ards home.’” 
¥ ¥ 

Dad’s philosophy seems to add up to 
something like this: No matter what the 
net result was or was not, the eat more 
campaign rated better than doing nothing 
at all. It was part of the trial and error 
process that led finally to the kind of 
effective industrial self-helps that are in 
operation today. 


THE WHEAT STATE.— Minnesota 
used to be called “The Wheat State.” 
That was when it was famous as the 
home of spring wheat—a fame that’ for 


several decades made “Minnesota” ‘syn- 


onymous with spring wheat in the mar- 
kets of the world. Indeed, there are still 
people, in places, who speak of spring 


wheat high patent flours as “Minne. 
sotas.” 

But now Minnesota most commonly 
is known as “The Gopher State.” We 
think the current generation knows it thus 
not because of the state’s gopher popula- 
tion but because of the renown of its uni- 
versity’s football team—the Golden 
Gophers of recent championship years, 
The savants doubtless will insist, never- 
theless, that it is the little striped gopher 
(the one we used to drown out, and 
snare with a looped string, and shoot at 
with our trusty 22-calibre rifle—all for a 
neat bounty) which constitutes the historic 
raison d'etre. They can point to a para- 
graph in “Minnesota in Three Centuries” 
which deposes precisely in that vein: 

“Minnesota received its most widely 
known sobriquet, “The Gopher State, 
from the striped gopher, a common spe- 
cies throughout our prairie region.” 

And there you have it. Indeed, there 
is other corroboration. Judge Charles 
Eugene Flandrau says that as early 
as 1854 or 1855 the settlers discussed 
whether they would call Minnesota “The 
Beaver State” or “The Gopher State.” 
The former, he ‘states, “seemed to have 
the greatest number of advocates, but it 
was always met with the objection that 
the beaver, although quite numerous in 
some of our streams, was not sufficiently 
so to entitle him to characterize the ter- 
ritory by giving it his name. While this 
debate progressed the advocates of the 
beaver spoke of the territory as the beav- 
er territory, but it never reached a point 
of universal adoption. It was well known 
that the gopher abounded, and his name 
was introduced as a competitor with the 
beaver; but it being a rather insignif- 
cant animal, and his nature being de- 
structive, and in no way useful, he was 
objected to by many, as too useless and 
undignified to become an emblem of the 
coming great state—for we all had, at 
that early day, full confidence that Min- 
nesota was destined to be a great and 
prominent state. Nothing was ever set- 
tled on this subject until after the year 
1857. . . . In that year an attempt was 
made to amend the constitution by allow- 
ing the state to issue bonds in the sum 
of $5,000,000 to aid in the construction 
of the railroads which the United States 
had subsidized with land grants, and 
the campaign which involved this amen¢- 
ment was most bitterly fought. The 
opponents. of the measure published 4 
cartoon to bring the subject into ridicule, 
which was very generally circulated 
throughout the state, but failed to check 
the enthusiasm in favor of the proposi- 
tion. . . . This cartoon, coming just at 
the time the name of the state was ul 
der consideration, fastened upon it the 
nickname of ‘Gopher,’ which it has ever 
since retained. The name is not at all 
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2, DOUGH STABILITY 


 WisDom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“DOBRY’S BEST” 


Product of 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Yukon, Okla. 








Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 

A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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inappropriate, as the animal has always 
abounded in the state.” 

But Minnesota also has other names. 
Because of its “10,000 lakes” (there real- 
ly are about 13,000) it has been called 
“The Lake State.” For a time, too, it 
was called “The New England of the 
West,” because so many of its settlers 
were from New England. And at the 
time of the Pan American Exposition at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901, where Minne- 
sota’s exhibits of wheat, flour and dairy 
products were attempt 
was made to popularize the title of 
“Bread and Butter State.” The classical 
designation, of course, long has been 
“North Star State,” a term alluding to 
the fact that the state seal has on it the 
motto, L’Etoile du Nord, chosen by its 
first governor, Henry H. Sibley. 


prominent, an 


¥ ¥ 

And while we are still on the subjects 
of wheat and state emblems, did you know 
that wheat figures in the seals of Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Idaho, lowa, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia? The list seems a trifle in- 
complete, in view of modern develop- 
ments in wheat culture, but more might 
be monotonous. 
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RESEARCH NEED STRESSED 
IN SPEECH OF JAMES F. BELL 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Need for con- 
tinued research was stressed by James F. 
Bell, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., at a meeting of the alumni 
association of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at the University of Minnesota, 
Now. 6. Mr. Bell is a member of the 
board of regents of the university. 

Minnesota’s big-four products—timber, 
mines, grains and dairying—Mr. Bell 
said, will no longer keep Minnesota in 
the foreground, for the reason her forests 
are gone, her mines are rapidly being 
exhausted, the soil is depleting and her 
industry is marginal. Consequently, re- 
search to discover unknown or to develop 
known new products is necessary to at- 
tract outside capital. In. other words, 
Minnesota cannot afford not to spend 
money for research. 

Touching on the decline in milling at 
Minneapolis, Mr. Bell said: “Once Minne- 
sota had the greatest milling industry in 
the world, but that is no longer true. 
In the last war, General Mills was pro- 
ducing 40,000 bbls of wheat flour a day 
in Minneapolis. Today, we have only 
facilities here for 10,000 bbls a day. 

“Other states, through research, are 
exploiting their potential wealth,” Mr. 
Bell said. “We were just on the thresh- 
old of a new scientific age of develop- 
ment when the present World War start- 
ed, and we are fighting now for freedom 
to go on in our own way of research.” 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
WILLIAM A. SCHAUTZ, INC. 
New York, N. Y.—Stanley L. Mussel- 
man, former vice president of William 
A. Schautz, Inc., New York agency spe- 
cializing in. bakery advertising and mer- 
chandising, has been elected president of 
the firm in a reorganization of officers 
necessitated by the recent death of its 
president, William A. Schautz. Dale 
Woodward has been named secretary- 
treasurer. 
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ADDRESSES MEETING 

Harry A. Bullis, executive vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., and a re- 
gional vice president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, addressed 
a northwest education and industry con- 
ference at Minneapolis recently. Mr. 
Bullis emphasized that there is a vital 
connection between economic freedom of 
enterprise and other freedoms which 
make up America’s free society. About 
800 educators, industrialists and finan- 
ciers of Minnesota and _ neighboring 
states attended the session to discuss 
problems created by the war. 


WITH OLD FRIENDS 

J. B. Ferguson, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, is spending this week visiting 
old friends in Kansas City, Mo. 


AT MIDWESTERN MARKET 

Among outside millers in Chicago last 
week were: H. W. Kuhlmann, Kuhl- 
mann-Meyer Milling Co., California, Mo; 
A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn; S. A. Dillon, 
Springfield Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. 
B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


MOURNS FATHER 

A. L. Bither, Jr., of the Petersen 
Oven Co.» Chicago, is mourning the loss 
of his father, who died on Nov. 4 at 
the age of 69. Mr. Bither, Sr. until 
his retirement in 1940, had been general 


’ western freight agent for the Lucken- 


bach Steamship Co. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons. 


HOW MUCH GAS? 

William A. Gersonde, St. Joseph, 
Mich., répresentative of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was in 
Toledo one day last week and reported 
business as good, although he was un- 
certain as to how gas rationing would 
presently affect him. 


REPRESENTATIVE APPOINTED 
The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has appointed Thomas H. Cava- 
naugh as its representative in eastern 
Wisconsin. Mr. Cavanaugh was for 
many years associated with the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. 


LUNCHEON SPEAKER 

Willis C. Helm, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and president of the Millers 
National Federation, will speak on “Mill- 
ing, Yesterday and Today,” at the lun- 
cheon meeting of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club, Nov. 12. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent several 
days -at the mill offices. 


BUSINESS FLYER 
W. W. Morehead, of ‘the Cumberland 
Brokerage -Co.; ‘Nashville-flour and feed 
concern; went. to Louisville, Ky., by-air 
recently oh a. business trip. 
GALLUPING GALLUP 
A Wichita flour miller has-been con- 


ducting a-Gallup. poll: of thé Gallup poll 


for the last four years. Whenever he or 
the members: of: his: staff think to ask, 
they inquire of men they meet in Wichi- 


ta, on the road or anywhere, if they 
have ever been interviewed by the Gal- 
lup poll. So far they have not yet 
found anybody who knowingly was in- 
terviewed by said poll. Now, since 
Mr. Gallup forecast on the Sunday be- 
fore election that the membership of 
the House and Senate would be prac- 
tically unchanged as between parties, 
this miller said he is thinking of going 
out of the milling business and into 
the poll business. He said he believes 
he can hit it just about as well as Mr. 
Gallup. 


TRANSFER 


Harry D. Louden, for many years in 
charge of the Pittsburgh territory for 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, has been transferred to the New 
York sales office, at 11 Broadway, of 
which W. G. McLaughlin is in charge. 


POWER TROUBLE 


Edward Nickels, manager of the 
Nickels’ Bakery, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
has plenty to be burned up about. He 
visited the municipal light plant several 
times to complain about the “on again, 
off again” power situation, which has 
resulted frequently in half-baked bread. 
Because of trouble with the old boilers, 
the supply of electricity in that city has 
been interrupted at intervals for almost 
a month. On one visit, he was arrested 
by Deputy Sheriff Frank Wood, plant 
guard, for trespassing and fined $5 in 
police court by Mayor Lee Woods after 
a lively hearing. 


IN NASHVILLE 


W. R. Debus, of the Wasco Ware- 
house Milling Co., The Dalles, Oregon; 
John Stout, of the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co., Memphis; Elmer Ferguson, of the 
Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky. and 
Luther Doris, of the Doris Milling Co., 
Springfield, Tenn., visited in Nashville. 


WEDDING ANNOUNCED 


The marriage on Nov. 8 of Miss Betty 
Jane Small to Thomas Joy Dulaney, 
both of Ardmore, Okla., has been an- 
nounced. The groom owns and operates 
the Dulaney Feed Store in Ardmore, 
while the bride is the daughter of John 
R. Small, owner of Small’s Bakery, 
Ardmore. 


FIRST STOP 


Jack B. Ferguson, of the sales divi- 
sion of Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
was in Kansas City early this week, the 
first stop in a week’s trip that will 
carry him through the Middle West. 


IN THE EAST 


Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president of 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East. 


MISS STONE MARRIES 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Stone, daughter 
of Gaylord J: Stone, president.of - Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth, was -married 


‘in Fort Worth Nov. 1, to Lieutenant 


James A. Lore, U. S. Army Air Force. 
Miss Stone was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Texas and attended Slade School 
of Art in London. Lieutenant Lore, a 
native of Fort Worth, is a graduate of 
the University. of Texas Law. School 


and was in the legal department of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. before entering 
the army. 


RESIGNED 


E. E. Laurent, for many years in 
charge of operation of the Dunlop Mill- 
ing Co. plant of the General Foods Corp. 
at Clarksville, Tenn., and president of 
the business prior to its sale to General 
Foods firm, has resigned. Sales head- 
quarters of the Dunlop organization have 
been moved to Evansville, Ind. Mr. 
Laurent has joined the Davis-Mize Co., 
wholesale grocers, of Memphis. 
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AIR CRASH KILLS W. C. WARD 

New York, N. Y.—Willard C. Ward, 
second lieutenant U.S.A. air force, son 
of Walter S. Ward of Havana, and 
nephew of Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., was killed in a plane acci- 
dent in the British Isles Oct. 9. He had 
studied at Dartmouth College and was 
an instructor in the Parkes Air Col- 
lege, St. Louis, before he joined the 
Eagle Squadron of the R.A.F. last De- 
cember and he became a pilot officer in 
the 17th Eagle Squadron before his 
transfer to the United States Army 
Air Force. His engagement to Miss 
Janet L. Shepard, of Crestwood, N. Y., 
was announced last spring. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR DEMONSTRATION 
A demonstration of the baking quali- 

ties and an explanation of the nutrition 
value of enriched white bread was given 
by Miss Alma Swenson, midwestern rep- 
resentative of Wheat Flour Institute, at 
Sioux City, Iowa, recently. The demon- 
stration was sponsored by the local nu- 
trition committee. The number of these 
committees is increasing in cities and 
counties with the growth of the nutri- 
tion program. The committees are anx- 
ious to have the practical demonstrations 
of the Wheat Flour Institute field rep- 
resentatives. 








* SALES HEAD * 





C. F. Marsh has been named general 
sales manager for the McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, company officials have 
announced. Mr. Marsh, who started as 
a salesman with the McMillen company 
in 1935, came “up from the ranks” to be 
district sales manager and divisional man- 
ager before his most recent promotion. 
Before 1935, Mr. Marsh had been identi- 
fied for 11 years with a large feed manu- 
facturing company in Chicago, and has 
been associated with the livestock feed 
business for more than 20 years. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., of the 
Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Bluefield, W. 
Va., who was recently inducted into the 
service at Fort Knox, Ky., is now with 
the Quartermaster Corps at Camp Lee, 
Va. 








* 


Otto Yanisch, formerly advertising 
manager for the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., and now a captain in 
the coast artillery, spent a recent 14-day 
leave in Mankato and the Twin Cities, 
He has been stationed in Alaska since 
October, 1941, and reported that it is 
a busy place. 

* 


George L. Imbs, treasurer of the J. 
F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, has two 
sons in the service, one of them in the 
hottest spot of fighting on the Pacific. 
Private (first class) Charles R. Imbs, 
21, enlisted in the marines last Dec. 8 
and now writes home confident letters 
from Guadalcanal. Private James H. 
Imbs, 23, is in the signal regiment of 
the army air service, located in Aus- 
tralia. 

* 

Newly commissioned a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Navy, Fred Wolf, Jr., man- 
ager of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 
wood, Kansas, is awaiting a call to ac- 
tive service. 

* 

Horace S. Smith, Stillwater, Okla, 
agronomist at the A. & M. College, in 
charge of the ‘crop improvement pro- 
gram ‘sponsored by the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has received a commission 
and is in training with the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps. 

* 

Wilfred Lingren, formerly of the edi- 
torial department of THe Norruwest- 
ERN Mutter, Minneapolis, has been pro- 
moted to corporal and transferred from 
Camp Crowder, Mo., to the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps base near Warrenton, V2., 
where he will receive specialist training. 

* 


W. S. Garfield, Tallahassee, Fla., state 
chemist, bakery division, Florida College 
of Agriculture, has joined the U. S. 
Navy. Mr. Garfield is well known to 
southern bakers, being active in the work 
of the Florida State Bakers Association, 
and as an associate member of the South- 
ern Bakers Association attended con- 
ventions of that organization. 


* 


Damon J. Swann, advertising and sales 
manager for the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, reported to Fort. Mc- 
Pherson, Nov. 2, for volunteer officers’ 
candidate school. He has-been con- 
nected with the Kroger company for 
over 13 years and- is well known in 
Atlanta. yi at 

Private James: Pattridge, son of H. J. 
Pattridge, president of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., has been: selected as a candi- 


‘date for officer’s training. Private Patt- 


ridge took his- basic army training at 
Camp Roberts in California-and was 
then transferred to.Camp Cook in the 
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same state for work in the Tank De- 
stroying Battalion. His officer’s train- 
ing will be with that branch but at 
Camp Hood in Texas. 

* 

The service plaque of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, now bears 
the names of 170 employees serving in 
the army and navy. 

* 

The King Midas Tattler is the title of 
anewsy mimeographed letter that is sent 
bi-monthly to boys in the armed services 
who formerly worked in the general offices 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis. The Tattler is filled with office 
gossip and goings-on, and must make 
yery acceptable reading for the recip- 
ients. 
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NELSON SETS UP NEW 
PLAN FOR MATERIALS 


“Controlled Materials Plan” Channels 
Three Critical Materials to Most 
Important Production Outlets 








The War Production Board’s latest 
step toward directing the flow of basic 
materials to the production lines on 
which they are most needed was an- 
nounced last week by Donald M. Nel- 
son. Known as the “Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan,” the new system divides 
the nation’s supply of carbon and alloy 
steel, copper and aluminum into pielike 
segments cut-to fit, as nearly as possible, 
the needs of seven different “customers.” 
The new plan is expected to go into 
effect gradually between now and July 
1, 1948. It may later be extended to 
other materials. 

The seven agencies for which the sup- 
ply will be divided are the army, the 
navy, the Maritime Commission, aircraft 
scheduling units, the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, the Board of Economic War- 
fare and the Office of Civilian Supply. 
It was estimated that allotment of these 
three critical materials would place un- 
der direct or indirect control from 75 
to 90% of the nation’s production. 

In operation, the plan is a series of 
divisions, First an agency is given a 
share of the materials pool. It, in turn, 
divides this into shares for the manu- 
facturers supplying it with finished prod- 
ucts. These manufacturers take their 


_ Shares and divide them again to obtain 


the necessary materials or sub-contract- 
ing work. All the division is, of course, 
done on paper. Producers will be free 
to buy their materials wherever they 
please, so long as they do not exceed 
their allotment. 

Certain exceptions have been made in 
connection with warehouse stocks of steel 
and other critical materials. These will 
allow the purchasers of small supplies 
to fill their needs without going through 
the entire system of allotment and sub- 
allotment. 
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Wheat Contest Winners 
Feted by Kansas City 
Grain Trade 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Special visitors to 
Kansas City during American Royal 
week who were particularly interested 
in the wheat and bread contest were the 
three winners of Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association’s statewide competi- 
tion among counties to see. who could 
grow the best wheat. 
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Judged in the field, the wheat raised 
by these three farmers of Decatur Coun- 
ty won first place. Robert Johnson, Jr., 
Norcatur, Bartos Brown, Jennings, and 
T. L. May, Oberlin, were the “wheat 
kings” of that county, and during the 
American Royal week were given a good 
insight into the movement of wheat after 
it leaves their granary. 

On Oct. 28 they saw grain inspected 
at the Kansas inspection department, vis- 
ited the Board of Trade, saw Santa Fe 
Elevator A, one of the largest in the 
world, lunched as guests of E. P. Mitch- 
ell, president of Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
and then visited his company’s Kansas 
City mill, and had dinner that evening 
with Jess Smith, head of the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat. The following 
day they visited the laboratories of 
Campbell Taggart Research Corp. and in 
the evening had dinner at the 4-H Club 
banquet to top off two exciting and 
stimulating days. Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Brown accompanied their husbands. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR DEMONSTRATIONS 

More than 700 people heard of the 
merits of enriched white flour and saw 
the use of the product demonstrated 
by Miss Alma Swenson, midwestern rep- 
resentative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
in Iowa last week. Miss Swenson gave 
demonstrations at Waterloo under the 
sponsorship of the local nutrition com- 
mittee and the home economics depart- 
ments of the high schools. At Cedar 
Falls, her demonstration was at the 
teachers’ college. Under the direction of 
the Floyd County Nutrition Committee, 
she gave demonstrations at Rockford, 
Nora Springs and Charles City. 
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PJTTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB MEETS 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—T. M. Power, field 

sales manager for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., was a guest at the 
luncheon meeting of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, Nov. 2 at the Dimling Restaurant. 
E. J. Bermel presided. The door prize 
was awarded to B. V. Hopper, of the 
Standard Milling Co. Much of the time 
devoted to discussion during the lunch- 
eon was given over to reviewing the gaso- 
line and tire rationing program and the 
effect it would have on the flour sales- 
men. 
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FARM BUREAU PRESIDENT 
ATTACKS LABOR POLICY 


Wicuirta, Kansas.—Attacking the gov- 
ernment policy of forcing wages up and 
draining manpower from the farms, Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and farm 
representative on the federal commission 
of economic stabilization, told the Kan- 
sas Farm Bureau meeting here Nov. 5 
that America has plenty of manpower 
to get the nation’s job done. He ac- 
cused the government of failing to re- 
gard farming as an essential industry. 
He showed how farm workers are drafted 





- for the army, while at the same time 


other farm workers are sucked into in- 
dustrial production where they work a 
40-hour week for a great deal more money 
than they received working a 70-hour 
week on the: farm. 

“If farm prices are held at parity or 
below and industrial wages allowed to 
rise, the result will be disaster,” he said. 
“Farmers are willing to make any sacri- 
fice to win the war, but it is impossible 
for them to pay competitive wages for 


labor. The only answer is curtailed 
production.” 

Mr. O’Neal pointed to depleted dairy 
herds and beef herds which farmers had 
reduced because they lacked the man- 
power to handle the stock. Quoting from 
statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, he said that 1,500,000 men 
had left the farms in 12 months. Of this 
number 60% had been drawn into indus- 
trial centers, 30% had been drafted and 
10% had volunteered. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


LONG ILLNESS FATAL TO 
ANDREW BENDER, BROKER 


Cincinnati, Onto.— Andrew Bender, 
pioneer Cincinnati grain and feed broker, 
died Nov. 1 after a long illness. Mr. 
Bender was 80 years of age and had 
been in the grain business since 1898. 
Previously he had been a retailer of hay 
and grain. Since his illness, the business 
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has been carried on by his son, Ray W., 
who will continue it. Surviving Mr. Ben- 
der are his widow, three sons and a daugh- 
ter. He was well known in business circles 
throughout the Midwest, and the high 
esteem in which he was held was at- 
tested by many wires and letters from 
grain and feed merchants, brokers and 
dealers during his illness. 
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CORWIN WICKERSHAM NOW 
COLONEL IN U. S. ARMY 


Corwin Wickersham, vice president of 
Standard, Brands, Inc., who has been in 
government service since November, 1941, 
has been appointed a colonel in the Unit- 
ed States Army, Service of Supply. 
Colonel Wickersham’s appointment was 
announced shortly after he returned to 
the United States from South Africa, 
where he was on a mission for five 
months as a representative of the WPB. 

Since January Colonel Wickersham had 
served as chief of the Foreign Require- 
ments Branch of the WPB. He was 
granted a leave of absence from Stand- 
ard Brands in November, 1941. 

Colonel Wickersham was a lieutenant 
with the Fourth Field Artillery in the 
first World War. He has been connected 
with the Fleischmann Co. and Standard 
Brands for 26 years. He is a former 





president of Standard Brands, Ltd., of 
Montreal, and served nine years as vice 
president in charge of the foreign divi- 
sion of Standard Brands in New York. 
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HARRY B. ANSTINE 


Harry B. Anstine, for many years en- 
gaged in the cracker and pretzel business 
at York, Pa. died of an attack of 
pleurisy on Oct. 30. At the time of his 
death he was serving his third term 
as mayor of York. Two daughters 
survive. In March, 1892, he entered the 
employ of the York Cracker & Biscuit 
Co., and in 1898 when the National 
Biscuit Co. took over the York plant 
he continued with his new employers 
until 1914, when the National Biscuit 
Co. suspended operations in York and 
moved its pretzel plant to New York 
City. Mr. Anstine then founded the 
York Pretzel Co., which he operated 
until Jan. 1, 1925, when the National 
Biscuit Co. absorbed it also. Mr. An- 
stine then retired and entered politics 
and was elected to the common council. 
He assumed the post of mayor in Janu- 
ary, 1932, and continued in that post 
until his death. He would have been 
70 on Nov. 17. 


SAMUEL JEROLLMAN 


Samuel Jerollman, 75, head of the 
Jerollman Self-Rising Flour Co., died re- 
cently in New Orleans. A _ native of 
New Orleans, he was for many years 
active in the flour business which his 
father started. Last year when his son, 
Private Harry Jerollman, entered the 


army, he retired. 


TURNEY A. TROUTMAN 


Turney A. Troutman, bakery owner 
of Rural Valley, near Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died suddenly at his home, Oct. 28. He 
was 79 years of age and had been in 
business more than 25 years. His widow. 
eight children, 20 grandchildren, 12 
great-grandchildren and five step-chil- 
dren survive. 


J. M. ADAM 


James M. Adam, manager of the coarse 
grain department of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, died Nov. 7, Surviving 
are his wife, a daughter and three sons. 
Mr. Adam was second vice president 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, 
of which he had been a member since 
1925. 


EUGENE BARLIEB 


Eugene Barlieb, 55, for many years 
production manager for the Steinmetz 
Baking Co., Bangor, Pa., died on Oct. 
30 of a heart attack. He retired a 
year ago. His employer, E. H. Stein- 
metz, also died recently. Mr. Barlieb 
is survived by five brothers. 


D. C. NEVITT 


D. C. Nevitt, 66, southeastern dis- 
trict sales manager for the National 
Biscuit Co., died of a heart attack in 
Miami, Fla., Oct. 31. Surviving are his 
widow and three sons. 


VINTON 8. KING 


Vinton S. King, president M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill, died Nov. 
6 at St. Johns Hospital, Springfield, 
Ill., after a short illness. 


WILLIAM F., LEITSCH 


William F. Leitsch, 30, died recently 
in Lyndon, Ky., of a heart attack. He 
was a grain inspector for the Louisville 
Board of Trade. 
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GEORGIA PREPARES FOR STATE 
BREAD AND FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


——— 


Agricultural, Commercial and Nutritional Leaders Meet to Discuss 
Compulsory Enrichment—Nutrition Committee Will Sponsor 
Law at January Session of Legislature 


Atianta, Ga.—Georgia agricultural 
leaders and members of the state nutri- 
tion committee met in Atlanta Nov. 3-4, 
and discussed the enrichment of bread 
and flour. The state nutrition commit- 
tee voted to accept a subcommittee re- 
port to sponsor enrichment legislation 
in Georgia, and a copy of this proposed 
bill will be presented to state bakers 
for study before being presented to the 
state legislature which convenes in Jan- 
uary. It is expected that the bill will 
be modeled after the South Carolina 
law. 

Efforts will be made to have a copy 
of the bill for discussion at the meeting 
of the Georgia Bakers Council in At- 
lanta Nov. 11. 

Speakers at the nutrition meeting in- 


tie 


cluded Joseph Hexter, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, chairman of the board 
and Washington representative for the 
Southern Bakers’ Association; John 
Wayt, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta; E. J. Lease, department of chem- 
istry, South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion; W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, Nashville, 
Tenn; Dr. R. R. Williams, who ad- 
dressed the meeting and assisted in dis- 
cussion of the proposed legislation; and 
C. M. MeMillan, secretary of the South- 
ern Bakers Association and the Georgia 
Bakers Council, who read a paper by 
Searing W. East, assistant general coun- 
sel for the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 





Vitamin Price History Shows 
Lowered Cost of Enrichment 


The cost of enriching a barrel of flour, 
from the standpoint of ingredient prices 
only, has been reduced by approximately 
53% since the enrichment program was 
launched early in 1941. This is based 
upon the use of thiamin, niacin and iron 
only at the low quotations for large-lot 
buying of the various factors. When 
riboflavin is included in the calculations, 
the approximate percentage reduction in 
enrichment cost is 56%. 

Reductions in the cost of both thiamin 
and riboflavin account almost entirely 
for the saving. Although niacin has 
been reduced from $7.50 lb in January, 
1941, to $5 lb in August, 1942, the per 
gram cost reduction represented is only 
a fraction of a cent. Early in 1941 it 
cost about $0.0193 to add the full re- 
quirement of niacin to a barrel of flour. 
By August of the present year this had 
been reduced to $0.0128. The cost of 
iron by hydrogen, U.S.P., one of the 
most extensively used forms of iron for 
enrichment, has remained at $.75 lb, or 
about $0.0019 for the 1.17 grams used 
to enrich a barrel of flour. 

The lowest quotation for thiamin in the 
first month of 1941 was $0.80 per gram. 
On the basis of 1.66 mg per lb of flour, 


or nearly a third of a gram per bbl, the 
thiamin cost was $0.26. The latest quo- 
tation, $0.87 per gram, represents about 
$0.12 bbl. Riboflavin has been lowered 
from $1.50 gram in 1941 to $0.65 gram 
in October, 1942. At approximately one 
fourth gram per bbl of flour, the cost in 
1941 was $0.36 bbl as compared to $0.15 
at the present time. Today, the average 
ingredient cost of enriching without ribo- 
flavin or optional ingredients is about 
$0.135. With riboflavin included it is 
nearly $0.29. The actual cost of enrich- 
ment, of course, must take into considera- 
tion the expense of labor and other fac- 
tors involved in adding and checking 
the ingredients. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





ENRICHED BREAD IN WORK LUNCHES 

Before 600 wives of industrial workers 
of the Westinghouse plant at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Miss Alma Swenson, mid- 
western representative of Wheat Flour 
Institute, gave a demonstration of en- 
riched white flour uses. These women 
are organized as a Food for Victory Club 
and had many questions about bread 
uses since about half of them pack daily 
work lunches. 





FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 29 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago | Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
spring first WOON «a ccccceevs $6.00@ 6.50 $6.20@ 6.30 $....@.... $5.90@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.75@ 7.20 $....@.... $6.55@ 6.75 $6.65@ 6.80 $....@.... $6.65@ 7.15 
spring standard patent ...... 5.80@ 6. 6.05@ 6.15 ooceQeeve 5.85@ 6.25 6.55@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.60 voce ecee 6.45@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.65 cate oces 6.35@ 6.65 
spring first GRORF cccceccccse 5.45@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.85 eer. eee 5.70@ 6.20 5.80@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.25 osveGasee 5.85@ 6.05 6.40@ 6.50 ee Pee Terk Mare 
Hard winter short patent 5.90@ 6.40 ....@.... 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.30 ....@.... 6.40@ 6.60 ....@.... 6.40@ 6.55 6.60@ 6.70 ....@.... 6.30@ 6.70 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.70@ 6.20 «<fwees 5.60@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.20 . Pree 6.20@ 6.40 wer, Te 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.60 wer, Fer 5.95@ 6.30 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.10 ~ Pre 3.75@ 4.05 4.85@ 5.35 err. Sree 5.35@ 5.55 -@ cove Docce esceMPeoces woe, Peers gece @ pecs 
soft winter short patent..... 6.50@ 6.70 oDecce coco @acss 6.90@ 7.45 7.15@ 7.25 ocne Moses coee@ecece cee. Pere 6.65@ 6.85 Coes @ecee 7.50@ 8.10 
goft winter straight ........ 6.25@ 6.50 -@. soleecse 6.60@ 6.85 oc ee@eece 6.15@ 7.00 ose Moece *5.60@ 6.30 6.40@ 6.65 wee. CTie 7.15@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.65@ 5.20 cece @Duuee cece Dooce 5.55@ 6.05 oeee@.... cece @aeeee coeeQDeeee coos @Deeee 6.20@ 6.35 ee ee 6.65@ 6.95 
Rye flour, TED cecccsisecses 3.45@ 4.00 3.55@ 3.85 cone recs «+2-@ 4.40 ooe-@ 4.75 4.10@ 4.30 re Pree 4.30@ 4.45 wer) ete ooweMestes v0uee tees 
Rye flour, dark ...........-- 3.10@ 3.50 2.85@ 3.25 oeeeRP cose -++-@ 3.80 o+ee@ 4.15 ceeunes cece @sces eons @eces Duce cove Qeoees Te ei 
ttSeattle (98’s) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $....@6.60 $8.40@8.60 ERNE cc cccces $....@ 6.70 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 31s 6a sods 
Soft winter straight... ....@.... ....@.... Montana ....... scone Tae 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst ....$4.40 
ST Dans u's «9:0. 406 0. .-»-@6.25 5.80@6.00 Spring first clearf... ....@3.50 ....@.... 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
{Tuesday prices. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 10 

Minneapolis: As usual, current ' week 
opens up quiet, after fair volume of trad- 
ing last week; mixers and distributors were 
in market for spot and December shipment, 
but holes apparently are filled and buyers 
waiting to see what market will do; bran 
has softened a little, but other grades com- 
paratively firm; mills, having little to offer, 
hold their quotations a little above the 
going market; trading basis here: bran $32, 
std. midds. $32.50, flour midds. $34.50, red 
dog $35.50, prompt or November shipment; 
December $1 over. 

Kansas City: Demand for both bran and 
shorts lighter; production continues at a 
fast pace; bran $30.50, gray shorts $35.25@ 
35.50. Mixers not buying heavily but a 
rather steady inquiry comes in as feeding 
steps up. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for mill- 
feeds, with prices unchanged. Southern 
delivery: bran $1.70@1.75 per bag of 100 
lbs, mill run $1.82%@1.87%, shorts $1.95@ 
2. Northern delivery: bran $1.65@1.70, mill 
run $1.77% @1.82%, shorts $1.90@1,95. 

Wichita: Demand for shorts exceeds 
supply and most mills behind in orders; 
trend strong; basis Kansas City: bran $31 
@31.50, shorts $36@ 36.50. 

Hutchinson: Keen for shorts, slow for 
bran; trend firm; supply inadequate; bran 
$31, mill run $33.50, gray shorts $36 (Kan- 
sas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend slightly lower; sup- 
ply sufficient; basis Kansas City: std. bran 
$30.75@31.25, gray shorts $35.75 @ 36.25. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend firm on shorts 
at ceiling prices; higher on bran; supply 
sufficient; bran $36@37, gray shorts $42.20, 
white shorts not quoted, del, Texas com. 
pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Good; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $34.50, 


std. midds. $35, flour midds. $38, red dog 
$38.50. 

St. Louis: Bran, $33.25@33.50, pure bran 
$33.50@33.75, gray shorts $38@38.25, red 
dog $39. 

Buffalo: Prices held well in the face of 


heavy deliveries against November con- 
tracts and the recent sharp advance; with 
a curtailed output in sight and a scarcity 
of some other feedstuffs, the trade expects 
wheat feeds to be in good demand during 
November and the winter months; trend 
firm; supply somewhat.under demand, with 


ho improvement indicated; bran, $36.50; 
std. midds. $37, flour midds. $38, second 
og $40, red dog $38, heavy mixed feeds 
38. 

New York: Slow; trend weaker; supply 
moderate; bran $39.70@40.25, std. midds. 
$40.20@40.35, flour midds. $41.45@42, red 


dog $41.45@42. 

Boston: Although millfeeds were soft at 
midweek, they turned upward later, to close 
slightly higher; bran unchanged, midds. up 
25c, red dog 50c and mixed feed $1. De- 
mand much lighter; little or no inquiry for 
deferred needs. Domestic quotations for 
bran and midds. on the same basis from 
both East and West. Only scattered offer- 
ings of Canadian bran and shorts reported 
from resellers; .std. bran $41@42,. std. 
midds. $41@41.50, flour midds. $42@42.50, 
mixed feed $43, and red dog $42.50. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend irregular; 
supply moderate; bran, std. $39.75@40, pure 
spring’ $40@40.25, hard. winter $40@40.25, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $40.50 
@41, flour $42@42.50, red dog $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $38.50, red dog $42.50. 

Atlanta: Fair for both immediate. and 
later shipment; trend unsteady; supply am- 


ple; bran $41.50@42, gray shorts $46@ 46.25,- 


Std. midds. $43.50@44,. rye midds. $36.25@ 
36.75, red dog $46.20, ground government 


wheat $39.55. 


Nashville: Demand improving for bran; 
about steady on shorts; offerings limited; 
Still good for shorts; prices higher on bran, 
bran $39, gray shorts $42.50. ' 

Seattle: Improved; trend strong; s ly 
tair; $36@36.50. ip imi 

Ogden: Business continues firm, with 
Supply and demand about equal. Mills re- 
Port being sold up into February and March 
with specifications very good on millfeed. 
Plants working to capacity seven days per 
week. Quotations are unchanged; red bran 
and mill run $35.50, blended $35.50, white 
$36.50, carload lots, f.0.b. Ogden. ‘Denver 
Prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, 


blended $40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 per 
ton, ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): 
red bran and mill run $40.40, blended 
$40.40, white $41.40, midds, $41.90, car lots, 


f.o.b. San Francisco (ceiling prices), with 
Los Angeles prices up 50c. 
San Francisco: Prices steady, with de- 


mand slow and offerings light; interest im- 
proving, however. Kansas bran, $40@ 40.50; 
Utah-Idaho: red mill run $39@39.50, blend- 
ed $39.50@40, white $40@40.50; Oregon- 
Washington: red mill run $39@39.50, std. 
$39.50@40, white $40@40.50, white bran 
$40.50@41, midds. $41@41.50, shorts $40.50 
@41; Montana: bran and mill run $40.50 
@41, Colorado red bran $39.50@40; Cali- 
fornia: blended mill run $39@39.50, white 
$39.50@ 40. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $41.50, local mill run $40. 

Toronto-Montreal; Demand excellent; sup- 
plies inadequate; millfeed being good value 
is used in large quantities in the domestic 
market. Export inquiry has improved and 
the price has advanced $1.50 ton since a 
week ago. The quotation now is $40 ton 
for splits, basis Montreal freights, Cana- 
dian funds. Domestic values are unchanged, 
Quotations, Nov. 7: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights, 

Winnipeg: 
ern Canada, 
negligible. 


Supplies moving freely to east- 

but western domestic sales 
Quotations: bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses, $3 extra. 





_ RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
ter inquiry and sales this past week; at 
prevailing lower levels, trade is more in- 
clined to anticipate its winter needs; ship- 
ping directions continue good; pure white 
rye flour $3.55@3.85 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.35@3.65, 
pure dark $2.85@3.25. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, medium 
dark rye $5.55, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.85, Wisconsin white patent $6.05. 

Pittsburgh: Light; trend slow; supply 
ample; pure white rye flour $4.75@5, me- 
dium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 


Bet- 


Chicago: A little more business, but sales 
confined to one and two car lots; white 
patent $3.45@4, medium $3.25@3.70, dark 


$3.10 @3.50. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular, 
but undertone generally firm. Offerings 
moderate, while demand limited; white pat- 
ent $4.30@4.45. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.75, 
medium $4.55, dark $4.15. 

New York: With lower prices, sales have 
improved, and a fair volumé of business is 
reported in many channels at the lower end 
of the range; pure white patents $4.10@4.30. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 


$4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye 
meal $4. 

Portland: Milf run $36@36.50; bran, 
midds., shorts, $36.50. . 

Toledo: Has been climbing; up $2 ton 
recently, but somewhat softer and easier 


at the end of last week; soft winter wheat 
bran $35@36, mixed feed $37.50, flour midds. 
$39, std. $35.50@36. 

Omaha: Most mills report an active de- 
mand for millfeeds; bran $30.50@31.50, 
brown shorts $35, gray shorts and flour 
midds. $36@36.50, red dog $36.50. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Nov. 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 











November 960 840 es 
December .. 4,920 360 -. 2,040 és 
January 4,920 720 360 4,560 480 
February 720 480 240 1,080 240 
March . 2,280 240 a‘ 120 
pe Pe ia 240 os Po 
Totals ..13,800 2,640 840 7,800 720 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


9, in. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 6, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

















SRIROEE. o.c-0000% 113,523 258 3,382 8,087 
Private terminals 5 o0 35 5 
;.,.. Serer 113,529 258 3,417 8,092 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,218 ae 15 25 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOCOTS cccssccs 19,186 ae 25 88 
Churchill ....... 2,617 es - “4 
Victoria ........ 1,009 ne “ 

Prince Rupert 1,184 oe ee . 

TOUR ccccccss 157,743 258 3,457 8,205 
VOOF GO .ncccss 144,710 367 3,908 7,136 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 407 52 1,927 1,447 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

Orm GIY. cece 98 oe 18 13 
Totals ..cccece 505 52 1,946 1,460 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EMO cccccccce 5,352 105 2,135 1,277 

* Pererrr eer 150 5 319 180 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

Orn GI¥. ccccee 95 19 16 
Petes cvccoces 5,597 110 2,473 1,473 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 6, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 29,182 536 9,579 14,065 

All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

CPR GEV. cccves 3,195 o* 74 146 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Nov. 6, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 43,301 508 7,620 7,283 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OFM Giv. wccccs 1,790 oe 58 100 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
31, 1942, and Nov. 1, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American—, -—-in bond—, 
Oct. 31 Nov. 1 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Wheat ...... 268,835 280,588 15,625 19,742 
GOTR csvcceee 40,112 40,135 tT ee 
CER ccccvcecs 12,112 11,562 716 259 
BOPO cccacccer 19,303 17,504 1,005 1,303 
Bee 11,925 7,757 45 rey 
Flaxseed 5,338 6,728 ° 


Stocks*of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 31 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
3,510,000 (3,766,000); oats, none (28,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 
7, in bushels (000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 2,072 ee ee oe 
a. 2,374 42 Ree. Be 
po |) ere 4,578 705 197 45 
BER ciccecves 553 89 oa oe 
CRIED -.cccccees 118 os we oe 
New York «....... 1,389 
pT eee 128 
Philadelphia 345 
| eee 25 as 
RE. 04s Row ee nue be 500 
EMER ccccccce 11,582 1,294 197 45 
Oct. 31, 1942 11,731 852 203 154 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending. Nov. 7, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 357 227 111 29 2,712 4,687 
Duluth 148 200 31 2,441 2,053 


peeese 337 


Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 











ending Nov. 7, as compiled by -the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 
c-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 18 444 28 152 32 
Duluth . 416 41 32 «143 ee oe 
Indianapolis 28 111 ee 15 62 6 
Kan. City. 136 143 8 166 71 14 
Milwaukee. oe 22 oe ee 5 ee 
Miple. ...... $421 48 104 197 87 86 
Omaha ... 17 86 10 29 86 34 
Peoria* ... 14 303 10 29 50 14 
Sioux City. 11 26 12 9 43 ee 
St. Joseph. 17 2 2 41 s 2 
St. Louis.. 36 117 2 71 44 10 
Wichita ... 29 oe o* 38 ee ee 
Totals ..1,132 1,873 208 881 734 198 
Last week.1,329 1,058 282 945 555 270 
Last year., 633 807 821 262 410 148 
Seaboard— 
Galveston . 2 2 o* oe oe a4 
Phila. .... 26 39 ee 32 ee ee 
Totals... 27 41 ee 32 
Last week. 6 1 3 es 
Last year.. 24 40 3 
*Two days. 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CD. és acioeaes 24 75 81 4 
2 errs es 3 ws oe ee 
Milwaukee ....... 32 2 13 es 
Minneapolis ...... 38 3 29 un 
CURRMB ce sicctcces 12 ae 6 
POCTTR cccccccvces 6 63 25 
Ceees CIF cv cccsee 6 ee e 
Bt. SORODM coasecse oe 9 76 2 
St. Ewe .ccccses 5 es 2 oe 
| ere r ere 114 164 125 37 
Last week ....... 121 76 60 24 
eS rere 68 77 32 16 
United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 


States, as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Nov. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore 6,865 714 18 2 2 
Buffalo . 6,987 4,130 1,570 4,604 978 
Afloat 1,561 os ee ee a 
Chicago -11,329 11,755 1,962 4,401 701 
Afloat oe a ee 133 <. 
Detroit 150 2 5 260 245 
Duluth ..36,366 1,886 1,133 1,688 1,220 
Ft. Worth. .13,991 91 140 8 42 
Galveston . 5,662 39 ov ee + 
Hutchinson 11,960 es ee ee 
Ind’ polis 1,695 1,486 506 7 ee 
Kan. City..40,006 1,040 266 337 80 
Milwaukee.. 1,433 1,800 112 840 2,256 
eee 35,500 2,809 3,862 5,058 4,446 
N. Orleans. 2,062 95 1 9 1 
New York.. 406 55 os oe oe 
Omaha 17,381 4,409 606 187 542 
Peoria .... 672 667 34 oe 120 
Philad’phia. 2,204 594 19 39 9 
St. Louis... 5,791 4,689 478 962 135 
Sioux City. 2,602 499 115 18 18 
St. Joseph.. 6,386 304 55 s 13 
Wichita 8,586 eo 7 os 4 
Canals .... 64 oe os oe 
Totals ..219,659 37,044 10,889 18,518 10,812 








Millfeed Receipts and Ship t 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov..7, in tons, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
9 4 


: 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... coe coe 20,540 8,875 
Kansas City 1,550 2,350 4,300 4,925 
Philadelphia... 540 240 . toy 
Milwaukee .... 80 2,660 1,940 





FEED AND GRAIN CONVENTIONS 

Jan. 9-11.—Farm Seed Division, American 
Seed Trade Association, midwinter meeting 
at Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 25-26.—Indiana Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation, convention at Columbia Club, In- 
dianapolis, Ind; secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Jan. 12-13.—Northwest Retail Feed Asso- 
ciation, convention at Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn; secretary, W. D. Flemming, 
408 8S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 2-3.—Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association, convention at Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 16-18.—Minnesota Farmers Elevator 
Association, convention at Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of well over 150,000 
bbls to chain bakers brought the percent- 
age of sales to 114 in the Southwest last 
week, compared with 34% the previous week 
and 24% a year ago. 

Some smaller buyers in the market also 
convinced that the time to buy was before 
the ceiling situation became so acute they 
would have trouble getting supplies. Hand- 
to-mouth buyers who did not follow that 
principle may find themselves stymied from 
time to time when the wheat market 
presses too closely against the ceilings, 

When the market had drifted to a com- 
fortable level below the ceilings and mill- 
feed helped by advancing several dollars, 
millers were willing and eager to book, 
but not inclined to press the buyer into 
purchasing because of the many uncertain- 
ties. Now,-as some millers find it impos- 
sible to do business with some of their 
customers, because of the ceiling pressure, 
it is evident that when the market drops 
again to a selling level buying will prob- 
ably commence at once, 

Clears are in an unchanged position, 
with buying relatively light, and supplies 
none too plentiful. Export business light 
and difficult to negotiate. Running time 
continues good all throughout the South- 
west. 

Quotations, Nov. 7: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
tic business active, 3 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow 
and 9 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 33% as 
compared to 14 last week. Family trade 
took 78% of bookings. There were no ex- 
ports. Operation averaged 71% compared 
to 79 last week. Prices varied little and 
closed unchanged to 10c higher. Quota- 
tions, basis delivered Oklahoma points, in 
98-lb cottons: hard wheat short patent 
flour $6.40@7.80 bbl, soft wheat short pat- 
ent flour $6.40@7.80, standard patent $6.10 
@7.40, bakers extra fancy $6.35@6.45, bak- 
ers short patent $6.20@6.30, bakers stand- 


-ard $6.15 @6.25. 


Omaha: Flour sales by Omaha mills 
ranged from 26 to 60% of capacity for the 
week ending Nov. 7. Shipping directions 
on former sales were fair. Mills operated 
six to seven days and produced 32,100 bbis 
of flour. Flour was quoted 10c higher in 
some quarters, unchanged generally; family 
fancy $6.10@6.60, family standard $5.60@6, 
bakers short $5.75@6.10, bakers standard 
$5.50@5.80. 

Wichita: Sales ranging from 15 to 50%, 
directions from 60 to 100%, quotations un- 
certain and about steady. 

Hutchinson: Business continues becalmed 
as buyers await definite action on ceilings. 
Inquiry meager and so is business. Ship- 
ping directions not quite so pressing. 

Salina: Demand shows a slight improve- 
ment over thé previous week, with prices 
about l5c bbl higher. Shipping directions 
coming in freely, making running time sat- 
isfactory. 

Texas: Business continues in the same 
rut, with practically no business except the 


routine demand for family flour in local 
territory; sales generally 15 or 20% of 
capacity. Vessel room for export flour to 


Latin America about as scarce as at any 
time, so nothing doing in that line. Op- 
erations off a little in some cases, but still 
average 50 to 60% of capacity. Prices 
possibly a shade stronger, but not quotably 
higher. Quotations Nov. 6: family flour 
48’s, extra high patent $6.80@7.20, high 
patent $6.30@6.70, standard bakers 98's 
$6@6.30; first clears, sacked $4.65@4.75, 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Not much activity last week 
so far as spring wheat mills were con- 
cerned, but those with southwestern con- 
nections say their units in the Southwest 
sold relatively more flour than did the 
Minneapolis end of their business. How- 
ever, the Northwest did sell two lots of 
25,000 bbls each, and several lots of 5,000 
bbls, bringing total business for week to 
54% of capacity, compared with 34% a 
week earlier. 

Bakers and family flour distributors are 
fairly well covered for the time being, and 
see no reason for adding to their holdings 
for the distant future. One feature to the 
current market, however, is the good de- 
mand for clears. These are wanted, and 
sales of up to 5,000 bbls to a single customer 
are not uncommon, 

The reported slowing up in shipping 
directions, apparently, is not general. Many 
companies are still getting enough direc- 
tions to keep them running seven days a 
week. 

Quotations, a 10: established brands 
family patents $6.50@6.60 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.20@6.30, standard patent $6.05@ 
6.15, fancy clear $6@6.20, first clear $5.65@ 
5.85, second clear $420@4.40, whole wheat 
$6@6.10. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: New 
flour business very slim. With prices stabil- 
ized, no incentive for buyers to cover fu- 


ture needs; consequently, current trading is 
largely for small lots for near-by shipment. 
Shipping directions, which have been plen- 
tiful for the last two months, are showing 
signs of falling off. Good demand for 
miullfeed at the advance. 


Duluth: Quotations, Nov. 7: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Practically no change, with sales 
confined to scattered and small lots. Only 
a few orders ranged up to 1,000 bbis. 
Buyers fairly well covered, and therefore 
not interested in adding to their holdings 
for the present. Some interest displayed 
in soft winters, but not much business re- 
sulted as buyers consider prices too high. 
Family deliveries continue heavy, but new 
business light. Quotations, Nov. 7: spring 
top patent $6@6.50, standard patent $5.80 
@6.40, first clear $5.45@5.90, second clear 
$3.90@4.30, family flour $7.60@7.75; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.40, 95% patent 
$5.70@6.20, first clear $4.60@5.10; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.50@6.70, standard pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, first clear $4.65@5.20. 


St. Louis: New business better than’ of 
late. Buying more general. Family flour 
in better demand. Inquiries heavier than 
for some time. Car lots show an increase. 
Shipment running from prompt to 120 days. 
High grade clears continue in good de- 
mand, lower grade draggy. Situation of 
small bakers unchanged. Buying only for 
present use. Shipping directions fair. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 7: soft wheat short patent 
$6.90@7.45, straight $6.60@6.85, first clear 
$5.55@6.05; hard wheat short patent $5.95 
@6.30, 95% $5.80@6.20, first clear $4.85@ 
5.35, spring wheat top patent $5.90@6.50, 
= patent $5.85@6.25, first clear $5.70 


Toledo: Notable improvement was _ re- 
ported last week in some quarters in the 
sale of flour, the best week since the ceil- 
ing was put on flour. While it may seem 
*hat fluctuations in the price of wheat and 
flour are to be confined and controlled to 
narrow limits, with virtually a floor as 
well as a ceiling established, yet the wheat 
market went to the highest point in a 
month Nov. 6, and even deferred hand-to- 
mouth buying, to which the trade seemed 
committed. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
27c rate points to New York, Nov. 6, was 
$1.31% @1.31%, equivalent to 5%c over the 
close of the Chicago wheat future. Quota- 
tions: soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour $5.95; locally made springs, high glu- 
ten $6.25, bakers patent $6, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $5.90, in 98's, f.o.b. 
Toledo or mill, following closely cost of 
wheat and advance in millfeed. 


<> 


-- 5 > HASTERN STATES 
, Buffalo: Sales. light. and even buying in- 
terest seems off from .the, preceding woek, 
although, there.js much talk, as well as 
considerable speculation, as to future trends. 
Trade comfortably enough. booked to be 
able to take things easy awaiting develop- 
ments and are, on the whole, confined to 
the routine and to immediate needs. Di- 
rections, which have been fairly good in re- 
cent weeks, have also tapered off somewhat. 
Spring clears firm and scarce. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Market dull and listless 
in point of sales. Foreign trade light and 
restricted to Cuba and Central America. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: spring fancy patent 
$7.95@8.05 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@ 


6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clears 
$5.80@5.90, soft winter short patent $7.15 


@7.25, pastry $6.25@6.35. 


New York: A light “‘fill-in’’ business is 
reported, as buyers find their supplies on 
certain grades or brands needing replace- 
ment. Inquiry below an acceptable figure 
shows a desire to pick up a bargain, but 
with mills generally holding fairly firmly 
this does not materialize into business. 
The local trade feels encouraged over the 
political situation and regards this as a 
possible contributor to the improvement 
in. business, but with the possibility of a 
sudden advance in prices removed, many 
buyers are marking time in the hope of 
lower levels. Requirements have not been 
filled to their normal proportions and sub- 
stantial buying is due, but it may be that 
this will not come in a wave but will be 
spread over a longer period than is usual. 
The current market has no particular fea- 
ture as. springs, Kansas and cake flours 
share in the business. Soft winters are 
offered a little more freely, but a few of- 
fices report their mills in the Southwest 
have withdrawn prices, having reched their 
ceiling limits, but it is hoped this phase of 
the business may soon be adjusted. 

Quotations, Nov. 5: spring high glutens 
$6.75@7.20, standard patents $6.30@6.60, 
clears $6.05@6.25; southwestern high glu- 
tens $6.40@6.60, standard patents $6.20@ 
6.40, clears $5.35@5.55; soft winter straights 


(East) $6.15@6.30, (Midwest and West) 
$6.60@7. 
Boston: New business limited to a few 


scattered cars to fill in present holdings, 
with the aggregate exceedingly small. 
Nothing better than minimum car lots re- 
ported. Although the market tone is some- 
what stronger due to midweek softness in 
millfeeds and higher cash wheat prices, 
it did not create the slightest interest in 
the trade because they realize that the mar- 
ket cannot get away from them. In addi- 
tion, the baking trade is too concerned 
‘about ‘raw material shortages to pay any 
attention to flour. Shortening presents the 
most acute problem. Some small bakers are 
being forced to close while many larger op- 
erators, when they do obtain a supply, re- 
ceive only enough for a few days’ needs. 
The rate at which buyers are ordering out 
flour previously contracted for has slowed 
down considerably by comparison with pre- 
vious weeks. Mills’ quotations up 10c per 
bbl on the average. Quotations, Nov. 6: 
spring high glutens $6.85@7, short patent 
$6.65@6.80, standard patent $6.50@6.65, first 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT , 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 4 - 116% 119% 125 127 119% 121% 400s vase 115% 118% 
Nov. 6&6 ..... 117% 120% 125% 128 120% 122% . eave 116% 118% 
Nov. 121%. 123% oe seam 117 119% 
Nov. 122% 123% ° cewe 117. 119% 
Nov. 121 122% P Seee 116% 119% 
Nov. 121 123 o4 oecs 117% 120% 
Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct. Dec Closed Closed 
Nov. 90% wes ee a é 
Nov. 90% ee 
Nov. 90% e 
Nov. 90% 
Nov. 90% 
Nov. 90% ° 
OATS 
Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
ec. May Dec. May c. May 
Nov. 76% 81 49% 562% 44% 47% 
Nov. 78% 83% 50% 52% 45% 48% 
Nov. 79% 83% 50% 53% 46 48% 
Nov. 79% 83% - 50% 53% 46 48% 
Nov. 79% 84% 50% 53% 46 48% 
Nov. 80% 84% 50% 53% 45% 48% 
cr FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Minneapolis Duluth ‘is 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 242% 247 242% epee 54% 59% 
Nov. 243 247% 243 - 54% 59% 
Nov. 243% 248 243% 55 60 
Nov. 243 247% 243 54% 59% 
Nov. © ceccoe 63 69 59% 64% 242% 246% 242% 55 60 
Nov. 10 ..... 62% 68% 59% 64% 239 242% 239 54% 59% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 















Chicago {Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ooee $....@34.50 $....@32.00 $....@.... penutcnes Bex ese 
Hard winter bran ....... Joes Gee | cece pede +++«@30.50 .33.25@33.50 .... esse 
Standard middlings* .... ....@35.00 ....@32.50 ....@.... ones ages @37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... +++@38.00  ....@34,50 35.25@35.50. 38.00@38.25 @ 38.00 
Ween GE) Feds cccaccccceus - -@38.50 @35.50 ...,@.... + «...@39.00 . 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
a! a eee ee Ee ones ++ $39.75@40.00 $41.00@42.00 $....@... ves 
Hard winter bran ..... ain ad ° 40.00@40.25 = ,»...@.:.. co, ey vee 
Soft winter bran ... ° eeee@irne. © 41.00@42.00- 37.00@37.50 @ 39.00 
Standard middlings* see 40.50@41.00 41500@41.50 <2... @i08: were 
Flour middlingst ....... sees 42.00@42.50 42.00@42.50 38.00@39.00 ....@42.50 
MDE GOR cccesavecccvcese oe wees 42.00@42:60 | «£@43.60-- ... 3 Qi.ds cet wees 
Spring bran -.. Shorts .'"'. . Middlings 
Toronto ........+ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 “$1... @33.00 
WWinnipeg ....... ....@28. +++ +@29.00 . 000@ eens 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. | 
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clears $6.40@6.50; southwestern short pat. 
ent $6.60@6.70, standard patent $6.45@6.69 
Texas short patent $6.75@6.85, standard 
patent $6.65@6.75, soft winter patent $6.65 
| ged straights $6.40@6.65, clears $6.20@ 


Philadelphia: Market was generally firm 
and prices of most kinds slightly higher, 
Demand, however, only moderate. Both 
buyers and sellers apart in their ideas of 
value and business curtailed to a minimum 
Transactions chiefly of small lots to satisty 
current requirements. Listings largely nom- 
inal. Quotations, Nov. 7: spring wheat 
short patent $6.55@6.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, first spring clear $5.85@ 
6.05; hard winter short patent $6.40@6.55, 
con soft winter straights $5.69 


Pittsburgh: Sales limited to small lots 
of spring wheat and hard winter flours, 
Shipping direction especially brisk. Con. 
sumers not inclined to do any buying for 
deferred shipment until some definite de- 
cisions are made in Washington relative to 
the ceiling program. Bakers feel that with 
the present status of the market there js 
no necessity for buying far ahead. Bread 
flour sales showed some improvement, while 
demand for cake flour was held to small 
lots. Demand for spring first clears js 
active. Packaged flours—pancake and 
buckwheat—are having brisk sales. Family 
flour demand moderate. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 7: spring short 
patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.75, hard winter short patent $6.35@ 6.60, 
standard patent $6.10@6.35, low protein 
hard winter standard patent $6@6.25, spring 
— $6.40@6.55, soft winters $5.65@5.85, 
ulk, 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Inquiries. slightly better, 
Sales, however, continue at a limited vol- 
ume and are mostly for quick and near-by 
future delivery. Buyers are still hesitant 
due to uncertainties. Flour prices firmed 
during last week and the best demand 
helped quick shipment sales with southwest- 
ern hard wheat flours. Midwestern flours 
also participated, as did northern wheat 
flours, Prices range from unchanged to 
10c bbl higher. Shipping directions are nor- 
mal to good. 

Quotations, Nov. 7: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7@7.30, first patent $6.80 
@7, standard patent $6.50@6.70, fancy clear 
$6.20@6.45, first clear $5.95@6.15, second 
clear $5.66@5.75; hard winter wheat family 
patent $6.20@6.45, bakers short patent $5.95 
@6.20, 95% $5.75@6, first clear $4.85@5.50, 
second clear $4.45@4.75; soft wheat short 
patent $6.85@7.45, straight $6.10@6.45, first 
clear $5@5.35. 

Atlanta: Business very dull; supplies 
continue ample and no renewed activity is 
anticipated until price ceiling situation is 
cleared. -Sales to blenders nil, with very 
few inquiries coming in. Shipping direc- 
tions remain on schedule. Family flour 
sales quiet, as majority wholesalers hold 
fairly good bookings. Those without a 
good “back-log’’ do not seem _ interested 
in sending straggling orders, however, caus- 
ing trading to be at the lowest ebb in a 
long time. Deliveries also falling off and 
in some instances are far behind last month. 
Only scattered interest comes from bakers, 
most of whom are supplied through con- 
tracts. Movement of flour to them fair to 
good. Prices unchanged to 5c higher, fam- 
ily flour grades showing the jump. Many 
finding it very difficult to establish ceiling 
prices, 

Quotations, Nov. 7: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.60@6.75,. standard patent 
$6.35@6.65, straight $6.25@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.20@6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
standard patent $6.85@7,. special or low 
grade $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.75; bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.70, standard patent 
$6.30@6.60, straight $6.25@6.50, first bakery 
clear $5.80@6.10; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@5.75, 
bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, fancy 
patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.30, special or low grade $6.70@6.90; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis $6.80@7; 
soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; straight, 
$6.30@6.50, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.75@5.85, 
bulk; first clear $5.35@5.55, bulk; second 
clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; self-rising flour 
quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: New sales continue to be lim- 
ited to a few scattered lots for immediate 
or reasonably prompt shipment. All! classes 
of buyers still waiting to see further de- 
velopments in Washington before booking 
ahead. They indicate that with a ceiling 
on wheat, prices can’t go much higher and 
that they probably will continue to buy 
on a hand-to-mouth basis until the per- 
manent ceiling is set. 

Blenders report that while the mer- 
chants, jobbers and retailers are only buy- 
ing absolute necessities, they are ordering 
out flour against older contracts which are 
being completed right along and they. there- 
fore believe sales will continue to be made 
even if they are on a day-to-day basis. 
Effective Nov. 1, all car lot movements of 
flour were raised from 40,000 to 60,000 Ibs 
minimum and those buyers contarted this 
week accepted this new ruling without com- 
plaint. 

Larger bakers still covered for approxi- 
mately 60 to possibly 90 days. Other 
bakers bought, as usual, on a hand-to-mouth 


basis. Shipping directions on old contracts 
fairly good. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: soft winter wheat 


short patent $7.50@8.10, standard patent 


$715@7.50, fancy patent $6.95@7.15, clears 


$6.6596.95, hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.30@6.70, standard patent $5.95@6.30, 
spring wheat short patent $6.65@7.15, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@6.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets remain very quiet, do- 
mestic buyers not showing much interest, no 
doubt due somewhat to the price ceiling. 


Mills finding it hard to keep up: production 


and are further curtailing output. Opera- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 


MOLE MILLING £0: 























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 


MILL CO. 
Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM ; MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For 
Eastern Buyers 


‘Enis Mrizswo Co., Inman, Kan. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 











Established 1874 1,500 Banrets DaILy 
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tions now close to the 50% of capacity- 
levels and a cut below these levels. would 
be the lowest ‘raté of production in - years. 
Quotations, f.oib. Seattle or Tacoma, « Nov. 
7: family patent $6.60, pastry $6.25; blué- 
stem $6.60, cake flour $7.40,’ Montana spring 
$6.70, Dakota spring $7.10. 

Portland: Little change in the flour. situ- 
dation in the Pacific Northwest.,. Mills are 
receiving few bookings and mill operations 
are sharply curtailed. Some of the special- 
ized business is coming through in about 
the same fashion, but general business is 
of very limited character. Some of the 
mills are down to three days a week, with 
the future outlook very gloomy. There is 
a small amount of export business to South 
America, but this is limited to a few mills 
and it is not general. 

Flour quotations Nov. 7: 98's, cotton, 
f.o.b. mill: hard winters $6.50, bluestem 
topping $6.20, soft wheat pastry $5.80. 

San Francisco: Prices. generally un- 
changed; demand slow. Interest somewhat 
improved, however, and a few round lot 
purchases reported. Deliveries continue fair, 
with transportation facilities showing signs 
of becoming more acute and ‘uncertain. 

Quotations, Nov. 7: eastern family patents 
$8.60@8.80, California family patents $8.40 
@8.60, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$6@6.30, northern hard wheat patents $6.20 
@6.40, pastry $5.80@6, Dakota standard 
patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $6.20@6.40, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $6.50@6.70, Montana standard patents 
$6.20@6.40, California bluestem patents $5.80 
@6, California pastry $5.60@5.80. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trading is good, although bookings are 
small, Contracts are for shorter periods, 
with deliveries going out steadily. The do- 
mestic market is consuming a normal 
amount of flour. Prices are too low to be 
satisfactory, but mills seem unable to do 
much about improving the situation. It 
is not the necessity of getting. orders which 
accounts for the low price level, as all are 
cunning steadily. Lists are unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: top patents $6.25 bbl, 
seconds $4.60, bakers -$4.30@4.40, in 98s. 
jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. 

Export business has been quiet. New 
bookings are at a minimum. Business in 
the West Indies is a matter of finding 
shipping space. Most mills have flour 
awaiting shipment to customers in those 
markets. The United Kingdom has placed 
no orders lately. Asking prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 7: government 
regulation flour for shipment to United 
Kingdom, 31s 6d per 280 lbs, November 
seaboard, Montreal; 32s 3d December; 32s 
6d January-February, Halifax. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is selling slow- 
ly. Buyers still have supplies on hand 
which were bought at the beginning of the 
new* crop season. Some mills are offering 
blends and this has a tendency to weaken 
prices of pure Ontario winters. Export de- 
mand is improving, but shipping space con- 
tinues scarce; prices are 5@10c bu _ lower. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: pure Ontario winters 
$4.40 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal 
freights; $4.15 bbl, bulk, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is coming out slow- 
ly. Demand is light. The price is slightly 
weaker. Quotations, Nov. 7: 95@96c bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: It is difficult to trace any 
export business in Canadian wheat and do- 
mestic trade is only moderate. Mills are 
neglecting the cash wheat market and sales 
of the various grades are restricted to odd 
cars. Supplies of flour on hand are ample. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: There is no sign of improve- 
ment in the export flour picture. No ex- 
port sales of any amount have been con- 
firmed here for some time, the increasing 
shortage of steamship space to Central and 
South America, as well as in any other 
trades where business might be offering, 
being the cause of this inactivity. How- 
ever, there continues to be a good inquiry 
for any Canadian offerings for Central and 
South America, and it is quite possible that 
some business is moving by rail. 

The domestic hard wheat flour situation 
remains steady. While store sales to house- 
wives have dropped off from last year due 
to a sharp reduction in the amount of 
home baking occasioned by sugar ration- 
ing, etc., in places the purchases of flour by 
baking establishments have shown a ma- 
terial increase. 

Prices are steady; quotations on a cash 
car basis, in cotton 98's: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, and Vitamin B $4.90. 
Ontario pastry supplies are reported com- 
ing in fairly well, with demand good. 
Prices are unchanged, $7.30@7.50 to the 
trade. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 














n lis: Very spotted; with stocks 
in hands of trade getting low, naturaHy 
there is somé- day-to-day inquiry, but buy- 


‘ats tale 5 


ers and processors are still far apart in 
their views: as to values, so--actual sales 
continue light; business on -miH. books 
steadily being reduced, with directions 
good; fancy No. 1 semolina $5:85@5.95 bbl, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and. standard 30c 
less. > ° : 

In the week ended Nov. 7, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 110,765 bbis 
durum products, against 100,436 in the pre- 
vious week. 


Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend easier; 


oenaly ample; No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, bulk 


Chicago: Scattered buying of small lots 
only; No. 1 semolina $5.95@6.15, standard 
No. 1 $5.75@5.90. 

Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate and 
the market generally firm. Prices slightly 
higher; No. 1 fancy $7@7.20, No. 1 regular 
$6.70@6.90. 

Buffalo: Demand and sales up slightly, 
although no real volume as the trade still 
awaits ceiling price information. Shipping 
directions excellent, with macaroni plants 
generally operating at capacity; trend 
steady; supply fair; on bulk basis, all rail, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $6.75, durum fancy 
patent $6.75, macaroni flour $6.30, first clear 
eee second clear $4.25, durum granular 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 15c. Sales 
and shipping instructions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.05, granular $6.60, No. 3 $6.40, 
fancy patent $7.05. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are in steady demand; business is 
being done in regular bookings of small 
quantities; prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 7: regular grades $2.95 per bag 
of 80. lbs, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal 
territory; oatmeal, in 98’s, jute, $3.65. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues average for this season 
of the year. Supplies light -and, while in- 
creased stocks are. coming. forward from the 
country, United States and Eire demand 
for high grade oats competed and mill pur- 
chases were largely on a carload basis. 
Quotations; Nov. 7: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
Saou, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 9 at $3.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

-——— Week ending———., 
Oct. 24 Oct. 31 Nov. 7 
Five mills ....... 16,308 19,073 18,036 
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WANT ADS 




















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisher,Mer. BELGRADE,MONT, 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








“Golden Loaf” ta«'sour 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Specialists in the 
‘Milling Field 


Systems and system short-cuts. 
Consulting and analytical 
services. 

Loss leaks located and 
stopped up. 





Vv id Vv 
Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 


Vv i oeeneihenttentibhmenniaadmainemanaie 











AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
is wanted by a. well-known. established 
Buffalo mill; acquaintance with carload 
bakery trade in New York state, outside 
of New York City, is essential. Applica- 
tion stating qualifications and references 
should be addressed 5839, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
' v 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH OUT- 
standing recerd as to character and abil- 
ity desires change; would consider a 
position in any mill over 800 bbls; loca- 
tion not of importance. Address 6842, 
Fo Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

nn, 











WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER IN 
larger mill; 30 years’ experience all 
wheats, products and systems; understand 
laboratory control methods; sober and in- 
dustrious; go anywhere if sati#factofy; 
last position 12 years; good references; 
no quitter. Address 5836, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALES MANAGER WITH SALES ABIL- 
ity wants mill connection; thorough 
knowledge of trade eastern Pennsylvania; 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, parts of 
New York state, all of New England; 
personal acquaintance with all important 
buyers, including chains; semolina bak- 
ers; home located Philadelphia; experi- 
enced telephone work, training mén, allo- 
cation of territories, and broker appoint- 
ments, as well as handling office person- 
nel. If you are looking for a man that 
works on a sound, constructive basis, = 
interview should pfove profitable. Ad- 
dress 5841, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
’ v 


NIAGARA FALLS MILL—LIST TOO NU- 
merous to mention; will furnish this on 
request; 1,000-bbl mill complete, whole t: 











piecemeal; 2,000-bu scale steel hopper; 
foot gear reduction, 300 h.p; Draver fee 
er; Niagara receiving separator; Niagara 
grademaker; metal dust collectors; Rich- 
ardson automatic scale; elevator legs, 
complete;° 9”x30” rolis, type A; 72''x77"— 
80”x77” standard Universal bolters; cen- 
trifugal reels; flour dresser; grinders; dust 
collectors, cloth; Novadel feeder; hori- 
zontal agitators; upright agitator; Hum- 
phrey man-lift; Howe's packer; Nordyke 


packer; Gould firé pump; motors, 26 
cycles, 440-volt; transformers. W. Mc- 
Guire, 912 Humboldt Parkway, Buffalo, 


N. Y, 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Reererente nen eminem SIP Vv oii aoe eenieen anneal 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—WE PAY CASH FOR IDLE 
flour or feed mills and mill equipment of 
all kinds. Let us sell your idle or out- 
grown equipment to men who need it now 
for America’s war effort. Write. us all 
about it today. .We buy and sell. every- 
where that milling is done.. H. C. Davis 
Mill Machinery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 
VITAMINS — | 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


Fi tri a ° 
uorometric an 
LONG ISLAND CITY, XK. Y, Microbiological Methods 


Blologicai, Chemical, 
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RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB 
LIQUID—MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ 





THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT * SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER ° KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters « Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


- SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
-- CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS: © MINNESOTA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
‘KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA Sf KANSAS 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








. HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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WICKARD CITES 1943 
MILITARY FOOD NEEDS 


Says One-fifth of Total Production Need- 
ed for Military and Lend-Lease 
Purposes 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—“Military and 
lend-lease needs for food will be half 
again as great as they were in 1942 and 
that will take about one fifth of our 
total food production.” 

This estimate of the 1943 food produc- 
tion needs was made recently in a radio 
address by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture. “That one fifth, of 
course,” he continued, “is an average 
figure for all food. For many leading 
commodities the combined needs of our 
fighting men and our allies will come to 
a lot more than that. They will need 
more than a quarter of our meat, for 
instance, a third of our lard production, 
nearly one third of our eggs and half of 
our output of canned vegetables. 

“In other words, there is a wartime 
demand for a good deal more food than 
farmers can produce, so the first thing 
to do in planning for next year’s farm 
production is to decide what items are 
needed most. In addition to the military 
and lend-lease needs the people of this 
country need great quantities of good, 
nourishing food. Also it is time to give 
even more attention than we have before 
to building up reserves of food. We need 
to--do this for two reasons: First to 
build up reserves against a. time when 
bad weather might cause a drop in our 


food production; and second, to be ready 


to meet any increase in demand for our 
food. 

“After making all of these determina- 
tions as to how much food we need, the 
Food Requirements Committee then has 
to take account of all of the bottlenecks 
to food production. As you know, many 
of these bottlenecks are serious threats 
indeed—shortage of farm labor and 
equipment, shortages of transportation 
and processing facilities. 

“On the whole, I believe that the goals 
next year’ will call for more livestock 
production than in 1942. The total crop 
acreage we will aim at will be about the 
same, but if yields are average, we won’t 
get the tremendous production that we 
got with this year’s record yields. Some 
people may ask why we don’t increase 
total acreage. The answer is: we don’t 
have the-land resources for any further 
expansion. For some individual crops, 
of course, the acreage goals will be larg- 
er than they were last year. For some 
they will be about the same and for others 
they will be smaller. 

“Without question the most difficult 
problem for next year is going to be that 
of having enough people to carry on the 
necessary production. We just wouldn't 
have had this year’s record production 
if it hadn’t been for. the women, the 
older people and the boys and girls who 
took the place of the men who went to 
war and to industry. And every month 
more workers are leaving for war and 
industry. So next year farmers will have 
to obtain even more help from older 
men, from women and from boys and 
girls than they did this year.” 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TRAIN KILLS BAKERY DRIVER 
Miuwavker, Wis.—Earl Bellrichard, 
Jr., 40, employed as route salesman for 
the Bennison & Lane Baking Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis,, for a week, was killed when 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!!'":& 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR ' 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
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he drove his truck into the path of an 
oncoming Milwaukee Road train one 
mile east of Waterloo, Wis. At the 
time of the accident Walton Lane, presi- 
dent of the company, who was accom- 
panying the new driver on the route, 
but driving his own car, was about six 
blocks ahead of Bellrichard. The driver 
had slowed down for the crossing and 
started up again, apparently unaware 
of the approaching train. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE TIRE 
INSPECTION BY JAN. 15 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has postponed the 
deadline for initial tire inspections re- 
quired of all commercial motor vehicles 
from Nov. 15 to Jan. 15. The order does 
not affect the Nov. 15 date by which 
commercial vehicles must carry certifi- 
cates of war necessity, however. The 
first tire inspections now must be made 
between that date and Jan. 15. Approxi- 
mately 55,000 inspection stations have 
been established under the program and 
more probably will be set up, Office of 
Price Administration officials said. Doth 
ODT and OPA officials urged commercial 
motor vehicle operators to appear for 
tire inspections as soon after Nov. 15 
as possible in order to avoid a last min- 
ute rush. After the initial inspection, tires 
of all commercial motor vehicles must be 
inspected every 60 days or every 5,000 
miles whichever is completed first. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— — 


CHEMIST SKETCHES LABS’ 
INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The role of a laboratory in relation to 
other departments of an industry was 
analyzed by Herbert H. Zimmerman, 
director of research for the Illinois Paint 
Co., before a meeting of the Midwest 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, in Chicago on Nov. 2. ’ The lab- 
oratory, he said, must co-operate with 
the purchasing, production and sales <e- 
partments. 

In connection with purchases, it is the 
laboratory’s job to set up specifications 
for raw materials and to maintain their 
uniformity. In the production category, 
it is up to the laboratory to help develop 
new products and to test old ones in the 
light of their use by consumers. 

Co-operating with the sales department, 
the laboratory must be able to supply in- 
formation about competitive products. 
It must also handle complaints concern- 
ing performance in the field, he said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ORDERS ISSUED TO SAVE 
LABOR FOR FARM WORK 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—In the first for- 
mal move in a projected series of gen- 
eral controls expected to be issued by 
government to prevent diversion of farm 
labor, the War Manpower Commission 
has directed government agencies to take 
steps to conserve, train and recruit labor 
on dairy, livestock and poultry farms. 

Full information and directions for im- 
plementing the program in the field will 
be sent out immediately to county war 
boards by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and to the United States Employ- 





« ment Service offices by the commission. 


The program was announced Oct. 28, 
following its approval by the WMC's 
management-labor policy committee. 
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ARNOLD 


adn 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


Feed Supplies 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
© a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
a ce ue 
ers at elevators we own poh cosets. 








(Continued from page 7.) 

ter fat-feed price ratio was unfavorable 
to dairy producers early this year, but 
in recent months this ratio has im- 
proved and at present it is above av- 
erage. The egg-feed price ratio has 
been generally favorable to poultry pro- 
ducers during the past year. 


AMPLE FEED SUPPLIES FoR 1942-43 


Supplies of feed concentrates avail- 
able for 1942-43 will be 9% greater 
than the 1941-42 supply and the largest 
on record. With livestock numbers in- 
creasing, the supply of feed concen- 
trates, including feed wheat, per grain- 
consuming animal unit is expected to be 
about as large as last year, and 17% 
above the 1928-32 average. 

The corn supply is expected to total 
about 3,516,000,000 bus. Corn, oats and 
barley supplies are all the largest on 
record. Grain sorghum production was 
the second largest on record. 

In addition to the large supplies of 
feed grains available for 1942-43 the total 
quantity of wheat fed this season prob- 
ably will be 50% more than the 103,- 
000,000 bus fed in 1941-42. With the 
large supplies of oil cake and meal and 
hay in prospect, the entire feed supply 
situation is as good as if not better than 
a year ago, even after allowing for the 
large number of livestock to be fed. 


RECORD DISAPPEARANCE OF FEED IN PROSPECT 


Livestock production will continue to 
expand in 1942-43 and total disappear- 
ance of feed concentrates probably will 
be increased by 10% or more. The 1942 
production of feed, however, probably 
will be sufficient to meet the large do- 
mestic and lend-lease requirements for 
livestock products in 1942-43. Hence, 
the total quantity of feed grains car- 
ried over at the close of the 1942-43 sea- 
son may not be greatly different from 
the large carry-over at the beginning of 
the year. 

The quantity of corn fed to hogs in 
1942-43 will be much larger than in any 
past year. Present indications are that 
about 17,000,000 more hogs will be pro- 
duced during the 1942-43 corn marketing 
year than during 1941-42. The weights 
to which hogs are fed probably will con- 
tinue above average and the quantity 
of corn fed to hogs may be increased 
by more than 200,000,000 bus. 

Poultry producers will likewise feed 
increased quantities of corn and other 
feed grains during 1942-43. A marked 
increase in broiler production is in pros- 
pect, laying flocks are expected to in- 
crease further, and poultrymen will feed 
liberally to increase egg production. The 
quantity of corn fed to dairy cattle may 
be little, if any, larger than during the 
past year, but the quantity of other 
grains fed probably wili be increased 
somewhat. The large supply of hay 
available and the large supplies of by- 


* product feed will tend to reduce the 


quantity of grain required for feeding 
dairy cattle. 

Although the relation between prices 
of grain-fed cattle and corn at Chicago 


’ is favorable to cattle feeders, the margin 


between the prices of the lower grades 
and well finished cattle is narrow. The 
number of cattle on feed in the Corn 
Belt. is about 19% below the number 
on feed a year ago. These developments 
indicate that less corn will be fed to 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | $.__:.. 





TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 





INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











“ Oremo’ it eram_ Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


MONTREAL 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bre 

“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 



















Robin ‘:; Hood 
FLOUR 


os 
ys 
4 
, 


From the Wheatfields 


of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 22 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 























COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 





Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








*. e | 
Head Office: Cables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
~ LONDON, ENGLAND London 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Hobin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 
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Company Semuted 
Mut at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
Saes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the oe ——e Co., Limited 





Cable Address ZEN 
“HASTINGS’ wet ey a 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 3 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


rt | is 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


1 












All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





TORONTO, CANADA 


TRAOE MAR 
REGISTERED 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


: MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tis 











Qe 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So WV 


- JUTE - - JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
, 3 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ae * 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Since 1857 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





M 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: 


WINNIPEG - 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


/ T 


CANADA 


“JAMESRICH” 


James, Hichardson é JONS 

















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO, 








Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘““AMBERMILCO”’ 



















ITs 
BIN 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








. e o 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed 


to in all respects to standard 
roquirements of theU'S: Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 








Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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beef cattle in 1942-43 than in 1941-42. 
About 10% increase in the quantity of 
corn used for food, industrial purposes, 
and for seed is in prospect for 1942-43. 
About 275,000,000 bus were used for 
these purposes in 1941-42. Most of this 
increase will be in the production of 
alcohol. 


LARGER ACREAGE OF FEED CROPS 


With continued strong demand for 
feed, the total acreage planted to feed 
crops (feed grains and hay) in 1943 is 
expected to be somewhat larger than 
in 1942. Production of feed grains in 
1943, however, will probably be smaller 
than this year. Assuming 1937-41 aver- 
age yields on a moderately larger acre- 
age, the total production of feed grains 
would be about 10% below the record 
1942 production. Requirements for feed 
grains in 1943-44, on the other hand, 
probably will be as great as if not great- 
er than during 1942-43. Thus, a large 
part of the reserve stocks of feed grains 
on hand at the beginning of the 1943-44 
marketing year may be moved into con- 
sumption. A larger quantity of wheat 
may be fed under the feed wheat pro- 
gram at that time. 


MORE OIL MEAL, GLUTEN FEED 


The production of the four principal 
oil seed cakes and meals in 1941-42 to- 
tdled about 4,600,000 tons, and production 
of gluten feed about 975,000 tons. The 
1941-42 supply of these feeds, including 
net imports and carry-over of cottonseed 
and peanut cake and meal, but excluding 
cottonseed cake and meal used as fer- 
tilizer on cotton farms, was about 5,800,- 
000 tons. Production in 1942-43 is ex- 
pected to be 6,600,000 tons, or about 45% 
larger than in the preceding year. 

The total production of oilseed cake 
and, meal in 1942-43 will depend to a 
considerable extent on available crushing 
and transportation facilities, especially 
for soybeans. If all the soybeans pro- 
duced this year not needed for seed and 
other farm use were crushed, they would 
yield over 4,000,000 tons of soybean meal. 
With transportation and Corn Belt 
crushing facilities limited, however, the 
quantity of beans crushed may not be 
greater than 135,000,000 bus, which 
would give 3,200,000 tons of soybean cake 
and meal. Perhaps 50,000,000 bus of 
soybeans would be carried over into 
1943-44. 

If soybean cake and meal production 
totals 3,200,000 tons, and production 
of other cakes and meals turns out about 
as large as indicated by the quantity of 
seed available for crushing, the total 
supply of these high protein feeds plus 
gluten feed production would be a little 
less than 8,000,000 tons in 1942-43, about 
35% larger than a year earlier. The 
supply per animal would be about 20% 
larger than in 1941-42. Partly offsetting 
this large increase, however, would be the 
reduced supply of animal protein feeds 
per animal unit. 


LARGER SUPPLIES OF OTHER BY-PRODUCTS 


The production of wheat millfeeds in 
1942-43 is expected to be a little larger 
than the production of 4,400,000 tons in 
1941-42. Imports of these feeds from 
Canada also may be increased, since feed 
supplies are much larger in Canada this 
year than last. Production of distillers’ 
and brewers’ grains probably will be in- 
creased about 25% in 1942-43, principally 
because of the increased production of 
industrial alcohol from grain. A greater 
production of rice millfeeds and dried 
beet pulp also is expected. 
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SOCCSSSSSOOS 


Canada’s 


oldest and largest 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMI 


TED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 











MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS Wheat 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 
TORONTO CANADA High Test 
_Cable Address: ‘COATSPER Country Run 








Canadian Hard Spring 


450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 











CANADIAN- 


1PEG ec VANCE 
Successors to 


Bemis BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


OU VER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 














Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 












v 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Specialized Flour Service e A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 

















QUITE CONTRARY 


Mark Twain lived at one time near a 
colored family, and used to stop to chat 
with them. One day he was met by the 


news that twins had come. He said to 
the mother, “This little one is a girl, I 
suppose?” 

“Toa” 


“And the other one—is it of the con- 


trary sex?” 


“Yes,” replied the mother, “dat’s a 
girl, too.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
¥ ¥ 
BILL OF RIGHTS 
Guest.—Do you believe in free speech? 
Host.—Of course! 
Guest.—Let me use your phone. 


¥v ¥ 
WATER, PLEASE 
“Some men thirst after fame, some 
after money, some after love.” 
“I know something all thirst after.” 
“What is that?” 
“Salt herring.” 
¥v ¥ 
ANYTHING TO PLEASE 
“Could you give a poor fellow a bite?” 
asked the dust-stained tramp. 

“I don’t bite, myself,” answered the 
lady of the house, “but I'll call the dog.” 
¥ ¥ 
WRONG ONE 

The husband unexpectedly came back 
soon after leaving the house and entered 
by the dack door. He went up and put 
both hands over his wife’s eyes who was 
seated back to the door and gave her 
a kiss. She said: “Two quarts of milk 
and a pint of cream.” 

¥ ¥ 
GENTLEMAN 

He.—Baby, do you want to marry a 
one-eyed man? 

She.—Gosh, no! 

He.—Then let me carry your umbrella! 

¥ ¥ 
SMARTY 

Salesman.—Yes, sir, that’s the smartest 
hat we've got. 

Quick Wit.—It doesn’t have to be 
smart. I'll put the brains in it myself. 
¥ ¥ 
WHAT SIZE? 

“My wife wants some real alligator 
shoes.” 

“What size does her alligator wear?” 

¥ ¥ 
MUSEUM PIECES 

“Have you seen the mounted police 
of Chicago?” 

“Gosh, do the gangsters stuff them as 
well as shoot them?” 

¥ ¥ 
FAIR FIGHT 

“If you go home at this late hour, will 
there be a light burning for you?” 

“Yes, my wife doesn’t like to fight me 
in the dark.” 
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Use 


“'Made Good" Since 1855 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


CAKE FLOURS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


+ 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 











Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 =" 





PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 











“"RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the 

* high protein 
sn6, secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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' 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: ps 4 i — 75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 
Cheshire 
LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ‘“Grarns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
. Sr E. A. GREEN 
Se methties tat J. M. & C. M. HAMM ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM Sw? Se. | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN i ave ORRBAL PRODUCT Pe — ome IMPORTERS as | 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Buildings Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 — : | a 
Soachareh Stree Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ Soediin : Cable Address: ‘"GOLDENGLO," Glasgow | Cable Address: ‘“MaRvEL," Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘“Dorreacu,’’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS IAM MORRISON & SON | WATSON & P HILIP, LTD. 
—-, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS | 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR IMPORTERS a Dalste Chanihers | 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 50 Wellington Street aaa | ta Reseat Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS a. : Ascow 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS  Bepe Sweet iti GLASS 
$9, ess Rastanes Chaise orgs’ Bulldines = TASER EEVCRSERS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
8 Axe LONDON, E. 
LONDON, E. C.3 ob | Le St. Mary A i LONDON. E. c.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW oe ALSO ©, aes 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London oS" ~issow Gent adieem, “Detenin,” Gaseee DUBLIN BELFAST 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW FARQUHAR BROTHERS | JOHN F. CAMERON & Co. 
oso FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 No. 8 South College Street, 
and 06 91, Core Exchenge Chambers 50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C. 2 ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room, LONDON .E.C.3 Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 , oe O. L. F. business much preferred. Cable Address: Code: 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “'GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow “VIGILANT” Riverside 
ios 
RIVERSIDE CODE ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | Buy and Sell 
FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 FLOUR IMPORTERS Through 
PER COPY, 912.00 nen Sy Ee 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 | WAN T ADS 
For sale by all its branches and by | 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapouis, Minn., U. 8. A. Branches: Belfast and Dublin THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & We are always in the Market for 
Millfeed LARSEN Hard od sot Whee Foon || J, Hl, BLAKE 
. € 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All FLOUR Grades GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY - I OU i 
+ ie a eotnagees : . — Representing 
Pi Johnson-Herbert & Co. K E | y) L Y - E R | if 4 K S 8) N if Ae) ° F L O U R L Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Flour Brokers Broker and Merchandiser 
F L R OMAMA. NRO. DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated * 
Oftices: Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO New York City and San Francisco New England i hag a Ry i Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Low GradeswsSecondClears | | Dixie-PortlandFlourCo. | | S. R. STRISIK CO. ALPALHA MEAT, 
Your Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee 
Flour Mill Agents Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
The New Century Company Standard of the South & THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
= gedeaemen, Pr wee plus Dependable Service Produce Exchange NEW YORK Hoos aaa oa 




















Te of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





= age > T r~, 
aren un 


C72h 2 2 WL 


FOR FLO UR 


NEW. YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
274 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_OUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


























Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills ©o., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio..... nen 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. ° 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., Bel- 
fast, Ireland eeeccccceccees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla......... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis....... ° 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. .... ec cccccccccccccecce 
American Cyanamia & Chemical beens 


Oe e Pee Pee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eeeeeee eereeee 


New York, N. Y. ° 
American Dry Milk Institute, ‘Ine., "Chi- 
CABO, Il. ccccccccccscccvsses PrTeriri. 


American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & eipeeneed sates New 
York, N. ZF. coccccccceccce 
Ames Harris Neville Co., “portland, "Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal..........+++% 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., “Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; ast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake — Seattle; 
Wichita e 
Bernheimer, Harry N.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas.. 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.....+++++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co....ceeeseeeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas .....ccccssecesesesseee 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas 
Bunge Elevator Germ. “Minneapolis. cove 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ..... ° ° ee 
Canadian ang veg orn Montreal, To- 


eee eeeeeeee 


ee er ecccces e 
Canadian- Bemis" Bag Co., Ltd., ‘Winni- 
POG, VANCOUVEr .seeeesereeereseseces 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

Okla. ..+ee- 
Cannon Valley “Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


eee eee ewes eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ......-+++++++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Ganges, 
BcotlaNE .cccvocccccccecsssvccese 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., a Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. ¥ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.... 


ee eeeenee 


Collins Flour — Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon .... eeccccccccesecce 
Colorado Milling “ * Blevator Co., Den- 
VOr, COlO, cccccccccccccccccccccccece 


Columbia Chemical -Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas . eoce 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., eet 
Scotland .. ee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. pie 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon... 


eee eeeeeeee eeeeeee oa 


eeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill ompuine Co., Kansas 
City, Be. oc cevccccccccvcccvese 200800 
Day Co., Minneapolis, “Minn Poesink oeeawe 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products he 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inmc., St. 
GEete, BEM. cscccececcccsesecsess eee 
Dixie - Portland vce Co., Memphis, 
TORR. cccccssccesccececcecs erceee 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc, ” Yukon, “Ouls... Pa 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 


i. GK. seven enetsbohneds s¢eksuuss 35 
Doughnut Cygoenation of ITY New 
York, N. coece eocceces 
Dow Shams Co., Midiand, "Mich. ° 5a 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth. 32 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine, New 
Bets Be Ge. .cccvcvsceéeectescscevets 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 10a 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


“ENOVADELOX 


No baseball fan could find reason to question the result 
here. Doubt is out, too, when you treat your flour with 
Novadelox . . . or Novadelox and Agene in combination. 
The resulting whiteness and baking characteristics are 
definite and predictable. 

You’re sure to meet the exact color and maturity 
standards of the most particular buyers every time with 
this simple, rapid-action treatment . . . for these three 


important reasons: 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and 
performance. 

2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To build profits, save time and maintain the favor of 

flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. NA-86 








How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 


OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 
Oh—you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 
You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you’d slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “‘trivial’’ to listen to 
foreign broadcasts —but in France they shoot you for it. 


It’s “trivial” to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 

Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say and see justice done. That’s one thing this war.is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 

The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 


be our—and the world’s—salvation. 





